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To our Friendly Readers. 

We are truly grateful for the many assuranées we | 
have received that our readers’ generally feel a livdly in- | 
terest in the success of the On1o Cuttivaton—that they 
believe it is calculated to accomplish a useful purpose 
among that most numerous and important class @f our | 
population for whose benefit it is designed, and they are | 
desirous that its circulation and influence should become | 
more extensive and general. 
To all of our friends who entertain this belief, and who | 
feel a desire to see the work of tmpRovemENT make rapid | 
progress among the Farmers or OnIO, we desire tp say, 
the time has come whe you can greatly assist in pro- | 
moting this good work. 
Another month 
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not be to one address,) THagw Dottars, and at the sae rate | 
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From the Albany Cultivator. 
On Breeding Horses--No. 4. 

We have but few breeds of horses in this country. The 
breeding of these animals is not here carried on with that 
system, and with a view to the establishment of distinct 
varieties, that it is in England. We have the race horse, 
| More or less, in different parts of the country. Iv Can- 


ada, we have a variety of the horse originally introda¢ed 
from France; but now much stunted, in general, from 
the severity of the climate and the scarcity of food, tho’ 
still preserving in a marked degree the leading features of 





ill complete the third volume of this | 
paper; and now it 


foriyou to say whether we shall con- | the parent stock. In Pennsylvania we have a branch of 

tinue to labor fo paratively little. purpose d with | Flanders stock, introduced by emigrants from Germany 
andi canal. or RE ES maps | in- | and the Netherlands. They are in some instances bred 
: 4 <4 y y oe | with considerable care, and exhibit the large size and pe- 

fluence of the Ohio Cultivator shall be seen am! felt| culiar form of the heavier class of draught horses. We 
througheut every farming township and mégibor: | have occasionally had bronght bro feon Dogland, ai fer- 
hood in this gfeat agricultural State. We cannot come | ent varieties of cart and draught horses, but they are not 

ccetlitii ills. wats ened ciesiihs ilieadiial tn aims bred by themselves to any extent. 
PN Stachel ee : e ati ade | \ Of roadsters we can scarcely be said to have a distinct 


licit subscriptions from yourselves and neighbors—hence | gas, We have had good horses of various blood, but 


we rely upon rou to do the work for us; and judging! néne of these have been bred long enough by themselves 
from past experienceyand the flattering promises we have | to\form a fixed breed. The ““Morgan’’ horses, so called, 






recently received, we feel confidence that we shall not be | 
disappointed in our expectations of this kind of assis- | 
tance. 

Don’t wait for Agents. 

We repeat, it is not possible for us to send agents to 
near all parts of the country where our paper ought to be 
circulated; and hence we say to our friends, MAKE your- 
SELVES AGENTS, and without farther delay speak to your 
friends and neighbors, and ask them to subscribe—then 
send their payments, (with your own for next year,) by 
your Representatives who will soon be coming to Colum- 
bus; or by mail if more convenient. 


Agents Wanted. . 

With the aid of our friends, we intend to double the 
present number of our subscribers for the coming vol- 
ume; and about the first of December we shall need the 
services of quite a number of efficient young men to act | 
as travelling agents in the counties or districts of the 
state where they reside. To such as feel an interest in 
the work, and are disposed to engage in the business 
energetically, jiberal compensation will be allowed o 

The Right Spirit. a, 

In two or three good counties in this state, several 
friends of improvement have already volunteered to 
make a special effort, and fiud an agent who will 
their counties to invite every farmer to subscribe for the 
Ohi Cultivator the coming year. This done, they feel 
assured that County Agricultdral Societies will be formed 
and sustained with interest, and that aspirit of improve- 
ment will soon be awakened among the farming com- 





whose origin and history have appeared in the. former 
pages of the Cultivator, are a stock well calculated for 
light carriages, and have great activity, strength, and har- 
| diness. Mr. R. L. Auven, in his American Agriculture, 
| describes this stock as follows: 


| ‘san illustration of what may be accomplished by 
| judicious breeding with the present materials, in our 
| hands, we may mention one family of the American road- 
| ster which is strongly tinctured with blood, and which 
| hag attained an enviable notoriety among the choicest of 
| the northern horses. They are derived from the Morgan 
| horse of Vermont, that was foaled in Springfield, Mass., 
in 1793. # * * The Morgan horse stood in Vermont 
till-his death at an advanced age. From him and the 
choice mares of Vermont, descended many excellent colts; 
and his merits were inherited in an eminent degree by 
three of his sons, which stood in the same State, [and in 
the adjoining State of New Hampshire,} and continued 
the career of improvement commenced by the site. The 
result has been the production of a family of roadsters of 
much similarity of appearance and uniformity of charac- 
ter, unsurpassed by any others for serviceable qualities. 
They are of medium size, from 134 to 15 hands high; 
with a well formed head and neck; high withers; deep 
chest; round body; short back; long quarters; broad flat 
legs; moderately small feet; long, wavy main and tail; 
resenting altogether the-beau ideal of the road horse.— 
ey are spirited and docile, hardy and easily kept.— 
They have an easy rapid trot,and glide along with a good 
load, without clatter or apparent effort, at the rate of 10.or 
12 miles anhour.. This family of horses has not of course 
been bred long enough within themselves to have attain- 
ed the eminence of a distinct breed. They are mention- 
ed as a type of what the serviceable roadster ought to be, 
and what he may become by the use of the proper instru- 

ment for breeding.” 
This is certainly high, though herhaps not undeserved 
praise for the Morgan horses. Mr. ALLEN must be re- 
‘a disinterested and unprejudiced individual, and 





munity. ' 


knowledge of horse flesh in general will not be called 


om 1 


in question. ‘There is no doubt that by proper selection 
and due attention and care in breeding and rearing, the 
leading charatieristics of the Morgans may be preserved, 
and that in process of time they will become a well-estab- 
lished variety. 

The figure at the head of this page represents a 
stallion of the variety called Norfolk Trotters, which has 
been cultivated with great care, for many years, in Eng- 
land. The portrait was taken for the “Norfolk Phenom- 
enon,” (sumetimes called the “Norfolk Cob,’’) and was 
originally published in the (London) Farmer’s Magazine, 
for October, 1545, from which I take the following des- 
cription. He was bred by Mr. Burges, of Wail Fenn, 
and was got yy that justly renowned horse Young Fire- 
away, a fatuots'trotter who challenged all England, after 
beating Me S'ade’s celebrated mare, ina match for four 
hindyed foes, on Buby Common. Yang Fireaway 
was of course: by Old Firetway, out of a very fast mare 
by old Marshland Shales, one of the best trotters ever 
known, and who accomplished the then unrivalled feat of 
seventeen miles within the hour, in a match he ran, 
[trotted,} with and beat the equally celebrated Driver.— 
The subject of our portrait is described as “a brown bay, 
rather over fifteen hands high, with capital shoulders, 
fine forehead, remarkably neat head, well put on, short 
back and powerful loins, arms long and very muscular, 
and legs clean as when fouled, and short from the’ knee to 
the ground. He is completely master of twenty stone, 
[160 pounds, eight pounds to the stone;] an extraordina- 
ry good walker, a very fine and high goer in his faster 
pace; and, in fact, as the portrait proves, as good a speci- 
men of a Norfolk Trotter as ever was seen.”’ As proof 


covered for fifteen years in the same circuit. He was 
then bought by Mr. Howlett, of Bath, who kept him for 
two years, and sold him to Sir William Coddington, by 
whom he was sent to the West Indies. Those who are 
acquainted with the-Morgan horses will readily perceive 
that the points delineated in the above portrait, are quite 
similar to those exhibited by that stock. 


At the present time there is a valuable breed of horses 
in Normandy, France, used for the transportation of 
those ponderous vehicles called ‘“‘diligencies,’’ the stage 
coaches of that kingdom. They are said to possess great 
power with considerable speed—moving with the heavy 
loads they are obliged carry, from seven to nine miles an 
hour. Many of themevince much greater speed. The 
origin of this breed is said to have been a cross between 
the Andalusian horse of Spain with old French or Nore 
man draught horse. By breeding the stock thus pro- 
duced, by itself, a race has been established which is as 
well marked by its own peculiar charaeters and qualities 
as any breed in Europe. 

A few horges of this breed have been brought to this 
country, and from the success which has attended a cross 
from them with eur country mares, there is good reason 
to believe thata valuable steek of roadsters might, with 
proper care, be produced in this way. The hy of 
the horse called “Norman,’’ owned by Mr. Morse, ef 
Lansingburgh, N. Y., and that of “Diligence,”’ imported 





and own by Mr. ris, of Mooerstown, New Jersey, are 
referred to.as proof of the excellence of such stock. 


With regard to the best course for improving our horses 


of his excelience as a stallion, the fact is stated that he © 
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for the carriage and read, the first object should be to pre- of less oct gravity than the water, floats on thesur- 
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serve the best stocks now inthe country. Such families 
as those above named, and others of value, should be bred 
withostrict care, and sufficiently by themselves to insure 
uniformity of character. It being the constant endeavor 
to breed them as much as possible to one standard or 
model, no blood should be admitted which would be likely 
to cause adeviation from it. This course should be pur- 
sued for many years, until the peculiar qualities of the 
stock become so fixed in the blood that they will be 
transmitted with a good degree of certainty. 

The formation of clubs, in different neighborhoods, for 
the improvement of the breed of horses, might be produc- 
tive of great advantage. It should be an object with such 
clubs to secure the best mares, which should be bred to 
the most valuable horses. The rules of the clubs should 
be as few and as simple as possible. The mares may be 
owned separately, by individuals composing the club; but 
they should all be such as the club, or a-committee 
pointed by it, should approve. id bi 
owned by the clubs. They should be selected by indi- 
viduals appointed by the club. The club should have the 
sole direction in regard to their use; they should be kept 
at joint expense, and the proceeds arising from their ser- 
vices, should be divided in an equitable ratio among the 
members. 

This business: may undoubtedly be made. profitable.— 
The clubs, if properly conducted, would soon establish a 
favorable reputation. They should offer none but the 
very best stock, and such would be certain to meet witha 
ready sale at remunerating prices. In my next, I shall 
speak more particularly in regard to the proper rules of 
breeding, rearing, and management. Equus. 





Culture and Distillation of Peppermint. 
PEPPERMINT is cultivated to some extent in several of 
the lake counties of Ohio, and some inquiry has been 
made by our subscribers in regard to the culture, &c. 
The following from thé Albany Cultivator of the present 
month, is the best article we have seen on the subject: 


In this section of New York, there is an article alike 
valuable for its medicinal and other uses, which has been 
cultivated with great profit to the producers, that has 
hardly attracted attention even in the immediate neigh- 
borhoods of its production. I allude to the article of 
Peppermint, and its distillation into oil, and its manufae- 
ture into essence. 

It is to invite attention to this subject, that I am in- 
duced to give you a brief history of its cultivation in this 
neighborhood. Its cultivation is principally confined to 
a few persons in Phelps township, in this county, and 
Lyons in Arcadia townships in Wayne county. It is 
cultivated without any serious interference with the ne- 
cessary attention to other crops, and has welde* for some 
years past, sonie fifty or sixty thousand -dollafs annually 
to the producers. 

This species of mint was first introduced into this vi- 
cinity, by the Messrs. Burnerr, some thirty years ago, 
who first planted it on the flats of the outlet of Canandai- 
gualake. They brought it with them from Ashfield, 
Massachusetts. They distilled it, and sold the oil, in the 
Western part of New York aad Canada, at prices vary- 
ing from five to fifteen dollars per pound, and realized, 
from small beginnings, each a handsome fortune. When 
the oil is diluted into essence, the profits are very great. 
This mint differs from what is generally called spear 
mint. ‘The peppermint has a larger stalk, and a larger 
leaf, than the spear mint. In rich ground it will grow 
from two to two and a half feet high. 

The principal expense in itscultivation is in procuring 
the roots for the first year’s crop; and the chief labor is 
in the first year’s cultivation.’ The ground should be 
rich, and should be carefully plowed in the fall or spring, 
so.as to be entirely free from grass and weeds. 
_ It is cultivated from the roots;which should be planted 
in the spring, in drills from eighteen inches to two feet 
apart, and should be cultivated carefully with the hoe un- 
til after midsummer, at which tlme it sends forth runners 
or shoots, like the strawberry, and covers the entire space 
planted,.sending forth innumerable branches and stocks. 
It is cut in the fall when matured, and distilled into oil. 
The roots remaining in the ground during winter, vege- 
tate in the spring, and covering the entire space planted, 
require no cultivation the second year, and so also of the 
third year. By the end of the third year, the ground be- 
comes so exhausted, and so infested with grass and 
Weeds, that it is necessary to plow up the roots, and 
plant fresh grounds. §o the first year is the only. one of 
expense or labor in the cultivation, as it requires no culti- 
vation the second and third years. The crop-is exhaust- 
ing to the land. Lands have rented from eight to ten dol- 
gd acre for the purpose of raising thismint upon 

em. 

If the seasons are favorable, and the lands rich, the 
crop thesfirst year will yield‘mint that will produce from 
ten to thitty,pounds of oil to the acre.» The we nd year 
(whici ‘is the ‘most productive) from twenty-five to forty 
pounds; and art from ten to thirty pounds. 

The process of;distilling the mint inte oil is sitnple: 
“the mint when mowed, on maturing, is placed in an or- 
dinary still boiler-with water, and fire is placed -beneath. 


The stallidns should bi of it, soas to demand a greater advance on the last year's | 


face. The water in the retort is permitted to escape by 
a tube beneath the surface of the water in the retort, on 
which the oil floats. The mint, after being distilled, is 
taken from the boiler with a hook, and the boiler filled 
with fresh mint and water, until the whole crop is dis- 
tilled into oil. 

The process of purifying it frou all extm 
is to filtrate the oil through clear white is then 
placed into tin canisters, containin t twenty-five 
pounds, and tightly corked and sealed, and is then-pre-\ 
pared for market. tia , 
Many persons, who have cultivated it for years, have 
realized handsome fortunes, and without interfering wit 
the regular production of other crops on their farms. 

I may state, in conclusion, that for several years past 
the speculators of the cities have monopolized, by private 
= raed nearly the entire cropin this region; and this 


y have purchased the mint, and destroyed the most | 


jeous matter, 





supply of oil. 
Eusas Cost. 
Oaks Corners, Ontario Co., N. Y., Sept. 1, 1847. 





Fall and Winter Plowing. 

Plowing late in the fall and during winter, may in 
some instances be beneficial; in others injurious. Asa 
general rule, the principal reason that can be given in fa- 
vor of the practice, is that the work is performed ata 
time of leisure, and the farmer is relieved from the pres- 
sure and hurry which would attend the crowding of all 
his plowing into a few days of spring. Loose gravelly 
and sandy lands are not, probably, injured by late plow- 
ing; but compact soils, if plowed in the fall, are some- 
times so beaten down by the heavy. rains of winter and 
spring, that more labor is actually required to bring them 
into suitable condition for crops, than if they had not 
been touched till near the time of sowing or planting. 
The idea that any thing is gained by the decomposition 
of swacd by late fall plowing, is, we are convinced, a mis- 
take. On the contrary, every one who has had the op- 
portunity of observing, may have seen that sward which 
is broken up after the weather has become warm, and the 
grass somewhat started in the spring, rots much sooner 
than that which was plowed in the fall or winter. 
But clayey soils, which have been well drained, may 
be greatly improved by fall plowing,- if it is done in the 
right way. The ground should be thrown into narrow 
ridges, which should run in such a direction as will most 
readily turn off the water from the field. Let two fur- 
rows, as deep as can well be plowed, be turned together, 
in the form of what are called “back furrows,”’ and the 
whole field be plowed in this way. This will expose a 
large portion of the soil to the action of the frost and air 
The ridges will be dry, and the soil being frozen and 
thawed while in this state, it will become loose and fria- 
ble, and on cross-plowing the ridges, when the proper 
time arrives for seeding, the soil will be mellow, and in 
excellent condition for acrop. This course has produced 
good crops of grain and vegetables on land which would 
yield little or nothing in any other way. ; 

Land which is overrun with couch grass, may also be 
plowed in ridges in the fall to good advantage—especially 
if the soil is of a compact nature. The freezing of the 
roots will tend to weaken their vitality, and greatly fa- 
cilitate the cleaning of the land, which should be done by 
a thorough fallowing, and working out the grass roots, 
which should be collected and burnt. the next season, 

[Albany Cultivator. 


Shifting the Bearing Year of Fruit Trees. 

it is well known to orchardists that there are two clas- 
ses of trees in regard to bearing. One class will bear 
profusely one year, and.during the next bear but little, 
seeming to require time to recruit their exhausted ener- 
gies. Another class will bear a pretty fair crop every 
year. 





fruit every year. 


never known this to be actuall 


Mr. Hovey, who 
says—‘‘Passing a 


the Baldwin only bears every other 
was the object of Mr. Manning;’ 
he spent nearly two days in éutting offall 


loaded with fruit. 





The evaporation is condensed in a retort, and the oil being 


It is sometimes desirable to have some of those that 
bear in alternate years, bear in different years:from some 
others of the same class, in order to have that variety of 
It has been often proposed to bring 
this about by stripping atree of its fruit early in the sum- 
mer of one of its prolific years, so as to have itin good 
condition at the commencement of the next spring, and 
thereby be enabled to put forth fruit and bear as it would 
the year previously if it had not been robbed. We have 


From Am. Journal of Ag. and Science. 
The Potato Disease. 
A Prize essay, by H. Cox, condensed from the Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 

We shall attempt-to give only a brief abstract of this 
essay; though we are inclined to give more, inasmuch as 
there isa general accordance of the views of this writer 
with our own, as our friends and readers will observe by 
comparing it with what we have said and written during 
the three years in which this journal has been published. 
We have Lomere, only slight attachments to the theory 
herein maintained, pe are ready to embrace any other 
when its merits are based on a foundation sufficiently sub- 
stantial. 

The author commences by saying, that the failure of 
the potato crop in 1845,’ has given rise to many theories 
as to its cause, some imagining that it was a fungus, 
while others: coniend that it was caused by atmospheric 
influences; this latter is the view-the author maintains, 
priacipally on the ground that. many other vegetables 
were affected by a similar disease at the same time, citing 
in this connection the ash, éak, poplar, hazel, the vine, 
the appte, pear and plum; but particularly the walnut, 
the French bean, mangel wartzel, carrots and turnips.— 
In the case of the walnut, it gave out of two bushels of 
fruit nota single nut, but that exhibited signs of disease. 
Its leaves exhibited also the symptomis of disease. All 
the early varieties of turnips decayed at the top; the 
swedes were affected almost as much as the potatoes, the 
orange globe mangel wurtzels wéte affected in the pro- 

ortion of one in five, carrots at the rate of one in eight. 
Mr. Cox then proceeds to state other facts in regard to 
the disease, and shows that certain varieties were less 
subject to it than others, and especially those which were 
nearly mature at the time when the supposed cause be- 
gan to operate, and cites the ash-leaf kidney, which was 
dug the first week in August, and no symptom of disease 
appeared in them. On the contrary, those which were a 
month or six weeks later, and were dug early in Sep- 
tember, were nearly all lost. 
In the first week in April, our author planted a piece 
with second early kinds, called prolific, and a few China 
orange potatoes. The rows ran north and south; one 
end running upa a. bank, the other descending in- 
to adamp peat. The higher parts e field were poorer 
than the lower, the potatoes on th@latter grew luxuriant 
and rank, and covered the ground, so that no air could 
circulate among them. Now the Fate at which the ends 
were affected were as follows: th nm the upper and 
poorer soil were affected at the one in twenty- 
seven; those at the lower end, in h ground at the 
rate of one in four. The affection first appears ina 
brown spot where the tuber is connectec with haulm.— 
To astertain which were diseased, the author'sliced off a 
portiowig# this extremity from which a practical hint is 
given: viz., to save from entire loss, ascertain in this way 
the part of the diseased condition, and use them before 
they have affected the tube to any important extent; by 
selecting for keeping those which are not diseased, a great 
saving is affect Of the cause of the disease in 1245, 
Mr. Cox believes that the cold damp weather in the latter 
part of July and first of August, when itis usually dry, 
and ‘which was succeeded by hot ‘sultry weather, had 
much to do in causing the disease of that year. The dis- 
ease is considered as simply a decay which began in the 
stalks.* 
The author next’ proceeds to consider the precautions 
which afford the best hope for averting the disease. 

1. To choose sound tubers for seed. 

2. Choose dry ground which is not over-rich; this pre- 
caution is regarded as one of great importance. 

3. Choose manures, which do not ferment readily, as 
charcoal dust, peat ashes, &c. An experiment detailed at 
some length, shows the great advantage of charcoal and 
peat ashes, over guano, cow dung, horse dung, &c. 

4. Give plenty of room, that air may freely circulate 
through the crop. 

The author decidedly discourages autumn planting, as 
had been recommended by some writers. : 

Taking up and storing.—Let potatoes be harvested in 
dry weather. If designed for planting, they may lie three _ 
or four days on the ground; but if designed for eating, 
they should not lie longer than three or four hours.— 
They should be put in a dry situation, as under a shed, 
and if they lie/thick should be turned to prevent fermen- 
tation, and while here the diseased ones are picked out. 


tried until recently.— etored i k and 
We see by the last number of Hovey’s Magazine of Hor- Thapaietcce should afterweala de ag 


culture, that Mr. Manning, ‘of Salem, has actually tried 
the experiment with complete success. . In describing it, | 
id a visitto Mr. M. and his garden,| , 

win apple’tree, in full bearing, Mr. 

M. stated that it was one on which he»tfied the experi- | eS e 

ment of changing the bearing year. Itis-well known that time we entertained similar views as to the part first af 

To obviate this roctedtut ave § 

in the spring of 1846 | observations. ‘I'he part first 


m ly damp place, so damp at Jeast.as not to gencr- 
ust on the bottom of the store héuse. A store 
ssly for their preservation is recommended, 


i’ be examined, ventilated, and the poor 







al 








_ by later and more careful 
diseased is the stem, which 
tends upward.— 


have seen cause to alter 
connec: 


the blossoms. It Th een vee py Noor jee) ‘with the potaio piant, 
had the desired effect; this year, the tree is completely eect iedbaniny oa ad precisely at tt 


precisely at the period ,when the 


we observed every year, eew 
This ex is valuable, for it | potato itself is affected, exampies of which bave Leen stated in this 
shows that in a large orchard, when the'trees, by chance, | J°urnal.—Ep. Amt. Jopanar, &c. : 











nearly sil fruit the same year, aay SAMer OL Mieemioen| +7 Nothing is more precious than time, and those 
be made fruit in the alternate year, simply by the labor of emt P — 
destroying all the blossoms.” — erdigr. who misspend it are the greatest of all prodigals. 
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Potato Rot - Hessian Fly—Curculio. 

Live a Preventive or Potato Ror.—Dr. Cotton 
Mather wrote over the door of his study in large charac- 
ters, ‘‘Be Short;” and one said, who well knew the truth 
thereof, #Brevity is the soulof wit.” Now mysubject is 
not a very witty one, but may be usefal, nevertheless, 
lest I should fail-to follow your favorite maxim, “Be 
short,” I will proceed. This year I manured my patch 
well, plowed deep, planted good sized cuttings of round 
pink eyes. In ten rows I strewed quick litne, about the 
rate of one bushel per acre, upon the seed; eight tows of 
the same seed, and equally good soil, adjoining theothers, 
no lime; now the result is, the limed potatoes are dry, 
mealy, and white as pop corn, in fact are of such @ quali- 
ty that an Irishman’s heart would leap, and his eyes 
ange with delight at the sight and taste of the ‘“‘praties.”” 

ow yiew the other side of the picture: the other eight 
rows, without lime, ate wishy washy, watery, tasteless, 
only fit forhogs. Inthe en I tried the same experi- 
ment, with the like Try it, my fellow potato 
grower, the expense is_small; and will not be thrown 
away. Ihave not found thany diseased potatées this 
year, about a bushe! im fifty. So much for “Potato- 
ology.” 

“Tne Fiyin Wueat.—There is much complaint in our 
tewnship and neighborhood, of the ravages of the Hes- 
sian fly among the wheat. Some have plo their 
land again. Thetittle I Have is not‘injured yet. I steep 
my seed wheat in stréng brine, and lime it, and some [| 
have steeped in urine, and limed.- The latter method is 
much adopted in the westof England. Should I chance 


to save any from winter killing, I will let you know the 
result, 


Fruit Rhymes -The Curculio War. 
Apples are searce; whoever this way comes 
Must go without; and as for luscious plums, 
By vile curculio all, alas, were stung, 

Though many bottles on the trees were hung, 

Half filled with tempting sweets, but all in vain, 

The sturdy villains viewed them with disdain; 

“Havoc,” they eried, and let the war dogs. p> 
c 5 





Fire Proof Cement or Paint. 

The following notice froma Rochester, N. Y., paper, 
refersto a substance that we have frequently seen noticed 
in the papers, as an article of great value for buildings, 
steamboats, &e.; but we have never seen it in actual use} 
of our citizens who are erecting fine 
over roof with it instead of zinc or tin? It 

p astly Ci er. The material is dug from the 
fin Sharon towhship, we believe, in Medina coun- 
ty; and the supply is said.to be very abundant: 

Meratuic Fire Proor Painr.—Mr. Wm. Blake, of 
Akron, Ohio, called on us this morning with some hand- 
some specimens of a fire proof cement, prepared from a 
metallic substance recently discovered near Akron, and 
used extensively at the west, as a coating for roofs, steam- 
boat decks, and other structures exposed to fire. The 
material from which the cement is prepared, has been 
found on analyzation to contain nearly equal parts of 
magnesia, alumina, and silex, mingled with lesser pro- 
portions of black oxyde of iron, sulphuret of iron, limeand 
earbon. It is prepared for use by being ground first in 
water—after which it is dried and again ground in a fine, 
soft powder, free from grit, sand or earthy particles.— 
The powder is mixed with linseed oil, in the same man- 
ner as ordinary paint, and applied with a brush precisely 
as any of the leads. The substance coated with the ce- 
ment presents a smooth and lustrous black surface, ca- 
pable of admitting an exquisite polish, and in a few days 
attains a consistency equal to marble, and remains after- 
wards impervious to the attacks of time and the elements. 
Neither fire nor water affects its stability; but so long as 
the substance to which it is applied lasts, so long will the 
cement retain its place, unimpaired by wear of surface or 
cracks. 

The discovery of such a material, it seems to us, must 
work a complete reformation in the mode of protecting 
buildings and other structures from fire. It may be ap- 
plied to shingles already laid on—to boards or flooring— 
to steamboat decks—to paper or canvass. In either ap- 
plication its effects are the same—to present a surface im- 
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Bushwick, Long Island. 
men, have nsed thorough culture and the best manures. 


40 to 52 lbsv.of wheat is saved in each barrel of flour: and 
that his system imparts to flour made by it pacity 
of keeping in hot climates. This opinion haggle». 
on tic hypothesis, that it is the bran which remains imal 
meal ground after the old method which caugegit to sour, 
This opinion derives support from the fact, that what is 
termed ic Flour—flour containing the bran—will 
not keep longer than a few weeks without becoming sour. 
Why this is’so, we are not chemists enough to determine, 
and only note the fact as one which has come under our 
observation.—Am. Farmer. 


Productive Little Farm. 
Mr. Meige, at the meeting of the New York Farmer’s 


Club, held dn the 7th Sept., stated that the committee on 


Farms had visited the farm of the Messrs. Cooper, near 
The proprietors are young 


e farm Consists of 30 acres; help four men, and occa- 
sionally mem, women and children to pick. The pro- 
duets for the present season are as follows: 

foe have supplied the New York market this season 
wit 

342 bashels Peas in the pod—averaging 75 cents per 
bushel. 

1000 bush. Potatoes—price 68} cents per bushel—500 
bushels remaining to be dug. 

1200 bush. Tomatoes at 50 cts. per bushel. 

1200 bush. Bush Beans at 44 cts. per bushel. 

75 bushels of wheat. 

They have growing for sale: 

4000 poles of Lima Beans. 

3 acres of Corn. 

ldo of Turnips. 

li do of Cabbages. 

1-20 of an acre in Cayenne Peppers. 

And raised Hay enough for their Stock. 

The amount of products already sold is $2508,75 cts. 
—the value of that growing and still to be sold, is, we es- 
timate, worth $993,50, which makes the product of the 
30 acres $3498,25. 

This is a most gratifying instance of what can be do 


| by well directed industry, on a small farm, und should 








“We'll take ottle imp upon the hip. pervious to fire. The wood to which it is applied will 






Well, let tha , we cannot live by griefs char sooner than the coating will fail. pena on engaged ohm ace pee of agriculture, 
Friend Batehamppay for once, “How very brief !” For ornamental fire places, the cement is a very hand- pe = a oe Basen “6 eir culture do all that it ts seed 
} ? . Stape. | | 80me preparation, closely resembling, when polished, the |" ©! Performing. Generous manuring, skilful a 


handsomest Italian marble. Slates for the use of schools | C!¢aly culture, and perseverance, is all that is required 


E. 
a Co., O., Nov., 1847. 








realment of Hogs. 

When hogs put up to fatten, farmers shonld see 
that they are in good healthy condition, free frem lice 
and disease. be 

To cure the kidney worm anddestroy lice, I usdspirits 
of turpentine with complete success. I have tried it for 
the kidney worm in quite a number of cases, and have 
never known it to fail of effecting a cure, even of the 
worst cases, in ten or twelve days. I apply it. to the 
back two or three times a day, for three or four days, or 
as long as the case requires. It also destroygelice and 
other vermin on hoge In fact I use it quite liberally 
with obviously good effects on hogs that do not appear 
to be thriving.\ It has sometimes expelled gut worms in 
such cases. M. OxpHam. 


Cambridge, O., Nov., 1847. 
Sandusky and Ottowa District Agricultural 
Society 











At an adjourned — held at the Court House in 
Lower Sandusky, on the 16th day of October last, for the 
purzeee of forming an agricultural society within said 

istrict, it was ascertained that 125 farmers had signed 
the constitution and become members of the oss 
therefore the following persons were elected officers for 
the ensuing year, to wit: 

President, Samvet Treat, Esq, of Sandusky. 

Vice President, Wituiam Git, Ottowa. 

Treasurer, Joun R. Pease, Sandusky. 

Secretary, A. Coxzs, do. 

Joun ,S. Garpnrr, 

Crarke CLEVELAND. 
Managers, }C. S. Green, 

E. Rit, 

H, J. Mriier. 

The Board of Directors will meet on the first Monday 
in January next, to adopt by laws, and make arrange- 
ments for the future operations of the society. 

ic A. Cougs, 





have heen made of it. There are few uses in connection 
with building purposes-to which it may not be applied 
with advantage. _ 


IMPROVEMENT IN PREPARING WHEAT AND OTHER GRAINS 
ror Fiourinc.—Mr. 8S. Bentz, of Boonsboro,’ Mary- 
land, has invented a machine for preparing wheat for 
flouring, which appears likely to be highly useful. He 
has forwarded to the Executive Committee of the N. Y. 
State Ag. Society, samples of grain which have passed 
through this process, and the Secretary, Mr. Jounson, 
has furnished us the following account of the machine: 

‘The improvement consists in taking the outer coating 











or bran from the wheat kernel previous to grinding. Its 
advantages are said to be—improving the ordinary kinds 
of red wheat from 5 to 15 cents per bushel—making from 
them as good and fair flour as is now made from the best 
Varieties. It also saves ineach barrel of flour from 40 
to 52 pounds of wheat. A greatsaving of time in grind- 


known. 

“Samples of wheat as grown, and with the bran off, 
may be seen at the Agricultural Rooms, and the attention 
of jarmers and millers is invited to an examination of the 
spetimens. The Executive Committee have awarded to 
Mr. Brentz a diploma.. They hope to be furnished here- 
after with a full account of the process, with samples, 
and with the results.”— Albany Cultivator. 

Important Process.—Mr. S. Bentz, of Boonsboro’, 
Md., has sent us two papers containing samples of wheat. 
No. 1 is wheat in the natural state, as grown with the 
bran on: No. 2 has the bran taken off, and is as nicely 
denuded of its outer-coating as is pearl barley. He has 
also sent us a third paper containing bran taken off of 
sample No.2. Mr. Bentz is the inventor of the process 
by which this operation is performed; and without pre- 
tending to an extraordinary knowledge in the art of mill- 
ing, we are free to admit that his improvement appears 
to us, what his circular designates it, an “important” one. 
He affirms that all varieties of wheat, white, red, and yel- 
low, are at once improved from 5 to 15 per cent. by the 











At the annual meeting of this Séciety, on 
Nov , 1847, the following officers were elected the 
ensuing year: 

Groner P. Nrcnots, President. 

Joun Vice President. 

Cuantes Ross, Secretary. 
Jones Jones, er. 







process, and that the red and yellow wheats will make as 
and fair meal as the white varieties now do. We, 
, cannot be presumed to form any definite opinion 


Re 5. tate ¥ . a te 
"| apon the validity of his conclusions, but judging by the | ; 
sample of unhelled, and hulled wheat, we should be dis- all our dwellings, 


posed to yield our acquiescence in the justness of his de- 


as by the separation of the 
ceous parts of the berry, 
being-removed, there can be bu 
di the flour made from it. 





HOMAS Downatpson, Joun Ferevson, and Jonn A. 


Smumons, Board of 





ing is secured. It produces also the best hot climate flour qualified for the important station, I assure you I am 


claration, and we are the more ready to yield this point, | many more come from 
outer-coating from the farina- | every inch of them is 

nearly all the coloring matter the general good, with. : 
t little left caleulated to| cently demonstrated to the Elyria N 


Among the advantages claimed for his process, the cir- 
cular of Mr. Bentz sets forth that a saving in time in | ; 
grinding is effected from 25 to 50 per cent., while from habits and negligent in their perso 


to make poor soils at once fertile and productive-——Am. 
Farmer. 





An Amusing Report on Swine. 

The following report on swine, by our friend, Dr. 
Townshend, of Elyria, is copied from the proceedings of 
the Lorain County Agricultural Society. It is the best 
thing of the-kind we have seen since the days of the la- 
mented Lrvcotn, of Massachusetts: 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SWINE. 

The well,ehosen. chairman of the committee on 
Swine, Mr. George Bacon, comes up missing, or rather, 
I should say, he declines to serve in that capacity, for the 
reason, I suppose, that he is too modest to say what ought 
to be said in praise of the “Bacon Family.” I have been 
elected in Mr. Bacon’s stead, to represent the pigs of 
Lorain, in this assembly, and though I feel myself un- 


very proud of my constituents. My friend Doctor Hab- 


| bard, here, will probably say something of this kind, on- 


ly a “great deal more so,’ in case he gets:elected next 

week, to represent the people of Lorain in Columbus the 
coming winter. Should he do this, his design you 

know, would be to soap you a little; but as nobody 

would think of soaping a pig, I shall get credit, I trust, 

for perfect sincerity. Pigs, gentlemen, at the present 
day, are but mene appreciated. Feeling this, I am 

prompted to offer a word or two in their behalf. 

Some people call hogs:loafers, because they don’t per- 

form manual labor. But nobody ought to expect hand 
work of a pig, particularly when there are other kinds of 
work for which he is better adapted. Somehody must 
do the head work, but it ig not pigs we want for this, 
there are pigs enough at head work already. It is stom- 
en work we want of pigs, we need them to convert our 
| corn and potatoes, and such like raw materials into arti- 
cles of higher market value. At this kind of work hogs 
/can’t be beat. No! gentlemen, pigs are not loafers, on 
the contrary they are among the most productive of all 
| the prodweing classes. I need not ask.where we get our 
| pork, our ham, our bacon, or where the ladies get their 





We, of | lard, or Honorable Congressmen their sausages, or hon- 


est saddfers their leather, or brushmakers their bristles, 
here we get the oil that turns darkness into day in 
or for the beacon light to guide the 
‘tempest tossed mariner imtoport. All these things and 
the on family 4% §n short, 

ntribute i é to 

the trif 
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ral History 
out of a pig’s 
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ciety, that “you can’t make a whis 
‘no how you can fix it.” ‘ , : 
Again: seme folks accuse pigs of being filthy in 


nal appearance. 
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whether food is best eaten off the ground or from China | 
plates, is, it seems to me, merely_a matter of taste and 
conve ‘about which pigs and men may honestly 
citeetiney aie’ then to be judged charitably. At any | 
rate, pigs are mot filthy enough to chew tobacco, nor to 
poison their breath by drinking whiskey. And as to 
their persofial appearance, you don’t.catch a pig playing | 
the , nor the females among them picking their way 
about this muddy village after a rain in kidslippers. 

But I must confess that swine in their notions of medi- 
cine are not strictly orthodox. To be sure, they don’t 
like the hot water and steam practice, never submitting 
to it quietly until it is all over with them. But neither 
do they approve of the bleeding and blistering operations 
of the regular practitioners. Surgery, too, they don’t 
go for, having in particular, a mortal antipathy to opera~ 
tions about the throat. , The truth is, hogs show a decided 
preference for hydropathy; for this they often go the 
‘“whole-hog;” and if what history says, of a certain old 
king Bladud, be true, to them belongsall the glory of dis- 
covering the ‘twater cure”’ system. 

Notwithstanding their heterodox notions, hogs have 
some excellent traits of character. If one chances to 
wallow a little deeper in some mire hole than his fellows, | 
and so carries off, and comes into possession of more of | 
this earth than his brethren, he never assumes any extra | 
importance on that account, neither are his brethren stu- 
pid enough to worship him for-it. Their only question | 
seems to be, is he still a hog? if he is, they treat him as 
such. 

And when a hog has no merit of his own, he never 
puts on aristocratic airs, or claims any particular respect 
on account of his family connections, and yet some hogs 
have doubtless descended from very ancient families. 
They understand full well the common sense maxim, 
“every tub must stand. upon its own bottom.” 

Another remarkable fact which I cannot in justice to | 
my constituents omit to mention, is, that pigs are totally | 
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Apology Extraordinary! 

“Our readers will find at the head of our ladies column, 
on next page, a sufficient apology, we think, for any de- 
ficiencies that may be discovered in this number of our 
paper. We have been absent half of the time since our 
last, on business of great importance to us, if. not to our 
readers; and since. our return, so much ‘of the time has 
been occupied with congratulatory visits from friends, 
and other matters incident to our new position, that we 
have not had-any time, if we had the disposition for writ- 
ing. 

In taking leave of our.companions.in bachelorism, we 
can only express regrets that the influence of our exam- 
ple was not sooner made to accord with our better con- 
victions; and we hope that our confession and reform will 


devoid of all prejudice against color. With them, white | induce others to follow our present example, and then, 


pigs, sandy pigs, spotted pigs, or black pigs, all stand up- 


on an equal footing. The good old Jeffersonian doctrine | like us, they may know true heppiness. 


of equality, is not regarded by them as a mere ‘rhetorical 
flourish,*, nor do they question the truth of Cowper’s | 
lines: ¢ 


* 4*Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwells in white and black the same.” 


In fact, I have no doubt that if the good people of. Ohio 


|at a distance may contemplate visiting this city before 





“Carrrot Housr,” Cortumsus.—As some of our read- 


long, we invite attention to the advertisement on our last 
page, giving notice that a new hotel has been recently 


were but half as free from this injustice and cruel preju- | opened in this city. We can speak from happy experi- 


dice, as those whom I have now the honor to represent, 


our Black Laws would soon be repealed. And after this, | 


if any of you see a man with this prejudice against color 


|ence, when we say that “mine host” of the “*Capitol” 
| perforins all that he promises for the comfort of his 


‘sticking out,’ I trust you will be ready to feel what a | guests, and more too. Ma. Levererr is an experienced 


ity it is, that such aman should not have in this respect, 

If the decency of comuion swine. 

Ihave now only one or two petitions to present be- 
fore [ come to read the award of premiums. ‘The first 
is that every man who keeps hogs, will keep them well 
and keep them up. By neglecting these things it hap- 
pens that pigs are often found in somebody's corn field or 


potato patch, and in consequence, all the boys and dogs | 
that can be started, are mustered for the ekase,the boys | 


throwing stones and clubsand the dogs muking “terribly 
free with ears.”” This may all be capital fun for boys 
and dogs, but the poor sufferers regard it as capital pun- 
ishment. Now, it is respectfully submitted, whether 

ood morals among pigs, as among men, would not be 
pester secured, if instead of adopting cruel and brutish 
measures, every one was provided with a home of his own 
and plenty to eat. 

The second petition interests mankind as much as the 
swine themselwes. It is to the effect, that when the time 
comes for hegs to lay down their lives, they may do it as 
quietly as possible, without dogging or running. By at- 
tending to this request you not only avoid giving unne- 
cessary pain, which is a duty we owe to all animals, but 
it will save the world from the annoyance o/ a great many 
discordant sounds, and your pork will be more whole- 
some for food, and save better in your barrels. 

The committee award the first premium of $2 00 for 
the best boar, to Wm. H. Plum, of Oberlin, and the sec- 
ond premium of $1 00 to John Chamberlin, of Ridgeville. 

Norton S. Townsenp, Chuirman. 
See to your Fences. 

Before the closing of the ground in the fall every far- 
mer should see that his fencesare up, in order to protect 
his lands from the intrusion of cattle in the spring. The 
trampling of oxen, horses, cows and sheep at that season 
is a most serious detriment to grass lands, especially such 
as are of a soft clayey description, and in a eondition to 
be pu nched and trodden in a manner that cannot be other- 
wise than highly detrimental to the succeeding crop.— 
Late feeding in autumn, when the abundance ofthe fall 
rains renders the surface of most lands soft and easily im- 
pressed, is a practice every judicious cultivator will stren- 


uously avoid. : 
have been t down, or otherways ren- 
1 : ion of the premises, 
mired. Attention to this im- 


Wails 
the proper season, will enable one to 
Sasant contingencies which spring from 
y cattle, and which, in this ‘litigots 











|and popular landlord, and knows. how to-do things just 
| right. 


} 





Joun S. Sxivner not Deap!—As we expected, the report 
of the demise of our friend Skinner, alluded to in our last, 
turns out to be a mistake. It is now said to have been a 
son of J. S. Skinner, who resided in New Orleans. 





Tue Porato Ror is causing almost an entire destruc- 
tion of the crop in many parts of the eastern States, since 
the potatoes were dug and secured in what was supposed 
to be good order. -In this State also we hear much com- 
plaint of the same nature; many potato heaps that were 
put up last month in fair condition have already become 
rotten and worthless. ~The evil is not general however— 
some kinds, and some soils being almost or quite exempt. 


We shall have more to say on this subject at another 
time. 





A Correction.—In revising the communication of 
friend Isaac Walker, in our paper of Oct. 15, we inad- 
vertently used the pronoun you, instead of thee, as is 
common with the religious society with which he is con- 
nected. We make the explanation in order to exculpate 


friend Walker from all suspicion of haying violated the 
rules. 





Renorr or THE Ono Frurt Convention.—We regret 
to announce that owing to an accident in the family of 
our friend Elliott, by which his child-was severely burnt, 
he has not as yet been able to complete the prepara- 
tion of the notes and outlines of fruits for this work We 
trust the subscribers will not grow impatient, especially 
gaged _in its compilation. - tai 


ie 





Lanpretu’s Rurat Reetsrer snp ALMANAC For 1848. 
—This is a neat pamphlet of 100 pages, filled with useful 
and entertaining matter, relating to the-farm, the garden, 
and household affairs—with engravings of implements, 





the basis of neighborhood quarrels, 
Farmer. 7 





fruits, &e. We are indebted to the author for a copy of 
this work, and cheerfully commend it to ail persons in- 


as it is not likely to-afford any compensation to those en- 4 


:, — 
terested in rural purstits. My. Landreth is a horticul- 
turist of much experiénce, and his instructions may be 
implicitly relied on. The work is for sale by Riley & 
Co., of this city. 


Ewbank’s Hydraulics and Mechanics. 

A. Descriptive and Historical Account of Hydraulic 
and other Machines. for raising Water, ancient and 
modern; with observations on various subjects con- 
nected with the Mechanic Arts, includmg the Pro- 
gressive Development of the Steam Engine. De- 
scriptions of every variety of Bellows, Piston, and-Ro- 
tary Pumps, Fire Engines, Water Rams, Pressure En- 
gines, Air Machines, Polipiles, &c. Remarks on An- 
cient Wells, Air Beds, Cog Wheels, Blowpipes, Bel- 
lows of various people, Magic Goblets, Steam Idols, 
and other Machinery of Ancient Temples. To which 





are added. Experiments on Blowing and Spouting 
Tubes, and other original ces. Nature’s Modes 
and Machinery for raisin . Historical Notices 


respecting Siphons, Fountaips, Water Organs, Clep- 
sydre, Pipes, Valves, Codke, £8, In Five Books. . Il- 
lustvated by 300. EB 1 By Tuomas. Ewsanx. 
(> The above work is.now publishing in EIGHT PARTS 
or numbers, at 25 cents each. 
Greecey & Mc 7H, Publ'shers, 
Tribune Buildings, Nc.» York. 

We have received the first namber of this very useful 
and interesting work. It is got. apin good style, and we 
think cannot fail to command @ large sale. Every me- 
chanic who aims to possess a géneral knowledge of prac- 
tical sciences, should own this work, and no good farm- 
er’s library can be complete without it. 





Portage County Ag. Society. 

The papers state that the Fair and Cattle Show of this 
Society, which took place at Raveuna.a few weeks since, 
was better attended, and passed off with more spirit than 
any previous exhibition of the kind for some years past; 
and afforded good evidence that with @ little more perse- 

















vering and well directed efforts ¢ e part of a few 
friends of improvement, the 1 of Portage would . 
soon become aroused from the apathy that has 
characterized a majority of them fi years past. 
Inquiry about © : 
Me Pact nisin wins oleate ag ee 
{ ry is the ord ; . Now 

wish tyinake oap inqujge throng fhe Cultivator. Can 


and ear thing e to I 
be ofa to ne ‘ 
| Washington co ‘ 
Remarks.—Is not friend L. their being 
crickets? We are inclined to. thi jef is done 
by cockroaches—varmints some tabling crickets, 


but rather more numerous at ti 
us the best mode of expelling or destroying them.—Ep. 





Shepherd’s Dog Wanted. 

Any person having a good Scotch or English shep- 
herd’s dog to dispose of, will confer a favor by inform- 
ing us, stating particulars. 

The following is from a late number of the Marrietta 
Intelligencer: 

Shéepherd’s Dog.—One of the greatest curiosities in 
town on the day of the late Ageeeliae Fair, was the 
shephérd’s dog, belonging to J. W. Dana, of Waterford. 
He had in charge a little flock of sheep, which he man- 
aged with wonderful skill, guiding them without the least 


difficulty wherever the shepherd, by a motion of the 
hand, desired. 





Faure or 7HE Avpaca Prosecr —In the June num- 
ber of this journal; it was stated that the services of J. D. 
Williamson had been secured by the committee appointed 
by the American Agricultural Association, for the pur- 

troducing the alpaca into this coumtry, and that 













charge, in 
urement of 
a ‘to announce, 
e committee, that, Owing to the state of the 


sence, it was not deemed expedient to 
the i ction of the ¢ als a. ta tong ef- 
ficient means, and that the funds already raised for the 
object will probably soon be returned to the subscribers. 
—Am. Agriculturist. ’ 








BieEpine at Noon.—A pl ysician of extensive 
practice tells us int @ prompt ft effectual remedy for 











violent vations at the nose, is to soak the feet in warm 
water, Lay this up “against the time of need.” 
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Thanksgiving Day. - 
ProciamaTion OF GovERNOR Bess. 

In accordance with a wise and christian usage, and in 
compliance with a resolution adopted at the late session 
of the | Assembly of Ohio, the Executive is ex- 

ted t apart aday of Thanksgiving and Prayer, to 
C okeamed by the people of the state. Already a day 


has been designated for that purpose by the Executives | M 


of many of the states. Uniformity in the designation of 


the day is esteemed desirable by a christian people, that | wille, 


there may be exhibited the sublime spectacle of a great 
nation in behalf of whom Providence has wrought won- 
derful things, in a signal manner acknowledging Him as 
their Sovereign Ruler, and as the munificent donor of all 
they enjoy. 

I Wu Bess, Governor of the State of Ohio, do 
therefore hereby designate and set apart | hursday, the 
25th day of November, inst., as aday of ‘Fhanksgiving 
and Prayer to Almi God, for his manifold mercies to 
us asa people, earnestly desiring that it be strictly 
observed, to the end bese mercies may be continued 













and the custom hallows hout the state while our 
beloved Union has a game: lace upon the earth. 
During the past year 1 have-been peculiarly favored. 
While famine has catised i suffering in a sister 
country, calling fortha wail of mourning from its redun- 
dant population, ap to all hearts, our own jand has 
enjoyed the blessings of plenty. . The earth has given 
forth its fruit without stint, itobedience to the m@hdates 
of that Providenee causes the dew to distil, the 






LADIES DEPARTMENT. 


|cam pick all the bones out, then season it with salt, pep- 








From the Cleveland Herald. 
MARRIED, 







“ 4 oe a 
is to ‘" FARMING INTE] 


priate than that he 


thus become connected.’’—Com. 


as entitles them to our lasting gratitude. 





rain to fall, and the su shine.».Of our abundance we 
have been enabled to mipister'te the wants of our suffer- 
ing brethren, realizing, as their thank offerings reach us, 
how blessed it is to give.: 

No desolating scourge has visited our borders. The 
blessing of health has been enjoyed in an eminent degree 
in nearly every section of the land. Eabor has been re- 
warded and prosperity has marked the passing year. 

For such blessings, how can we fail to be thankful? 









Let not ingratitude characterize a christian people. Let 
us remember that @hefe much has been given, much will 
be required. Let as umbly thank God for what of good 
we enjoy and pr t evil be long averted. The Pil- 


ms came to 


Dntinent with the Bible in their 
ands. The Godiof t 


Bible was their refuge and their 


hope. pered them and he has prospered Let 
us pray that the ijeulegtions ¢ his eneeebaestaiby take 
deep root and be Watefted by his 


it—that we re- 
a gesccutiia Bare 










ences, eh 
glory of our lar 5 Ee A SY ~ 
For blessin ed, for evils averted, and to the end 
joy the favor of Almighty God, I in- 
bur Seca cor earn” 
f Thanksglvi yer, sus- 
pending as far bie; al-aeielae ‘batienee, and as- 
ae themselves together for suitable exercises upon 
at day. : ; 
Given under my hand and seal, at Columbus, on this the 
second day of November, in the year of our Lord, one 
thousand eight hundred and “aikeeek 
LLIAM BEBB, 


Governor of Ohio. 


The Farmers, Ho! 

BY WALTER WILDWOOD. 
The Farmers, Ho! The Farmers, the men that I admire, 
To them I adele song, to them I tune my lyre; 





And to that n¢ble class of men my rustic lay I give, 

For if there wefe no Farmers, how could the people live? 

They still are surest: of their bread, for when their crops 
are worst, ’ 

They will not part with all their store, but help them- 
selves the first; 

But when a hungry brother comes, they won’t refuse to 


give— f 
Oh! if there wete’no Farmers, how could the people 
live? fA, TAD) Ne ‘ 
y 















Thea bealih be io thé. Farmers, who till.our,fertile soil, 

Who labor baat the summer’s sun, and through the 
winter’s toil; ; 

Long may’ the fruitful earth to them.her choicest trea- 


' 8 give; , 
For te re were no Farmers, how could the people live? 


i pieces i) 





thers or brothers? 





Making Buckwheat-Cakes. 
Do, dear Jane, mix up the cakes ; 
Just one quart of meal it takes; 
Pour the water in the pot, 
Be careful that it’s not too hot; 
Sift the meal well through your hand, 
Thieken well—don't let it stand; 
Stir it quick—clash—clatter— 
Oh, what light, delicious batter; 
Now listen to the next command; 
On the dresser let it stand 
Just three-quarters of an hour, 
To feel the gentle rising power 
Of powder melted into yeast, 
To lighten well this precious feast. 
See, how it rises to the brim— 
Quick—take the ladle, dip it in, 
So let it rest until the fire 
The griddle heats as you desire. 
Be careful that the coals are glowing, 
No smoke around its white curls throwing. 
Apply the suet softly, lightly— 
The griddie’s face shines more brightly. 
Now pour the batter on—delicious! 
(Don’t, dear Jane, think me officious) 
But lift the tender edges slightly — 
Now turn it over, quickly, sprightly. 
*Tis done—now on white plate lay it. 
Smoking hot, with butter spread, 
*Tis quite enough to turn our head. 
Now I have eaten—thank the farmer 
That grows this lucious mealy charmer; 
Yes, thanks to all—the cook that makes 





Seasonable Receipts. 
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of whom have expressed such an interest in our welfare, | better. 


A . from two to six weeks, according to the size of th 
m aoe myer eg poate ae Nos hee or the state of the weather, more time being req 
another cause for gratulation on account of this an- 
nouncement; for itis our expectation that aftor a little , ' g 
time our dear companion will allow us the pleasure of | *® = — re ~ found excellent. Much of the 
introducing her as Eprrress of the ladies’ department of eee aceenis on aneking: “es es 4 
our paper—though in regard to this we have not her con- 
sent that any thing should be said at present! We will 
only add, 3 Look out for the fourth volume of the Small hams, wanted for immediate use, will answer with 
Ohio Cultivator: anid beau to give ws ait:iud of |'™* weeks’ smoking; but larger ones, and those wanted 
subscriptions proportionate to the increase of our neces- 


sities. Remember too, that we have not yet been able | dust from hard wood, where it can be convenienth 
to build a house on the “little farm,’’ and we are very is, om the whole, to be preferred. Corn-cob 


3 Aare 
c . 7 J y rate, and are said by some to make the “sweete¢t” smo 
desirous of doing so the coming year. Ladies! will you sm 
e 


From the Economical Housekeeper. has settled for a day or two, put in cold water enough to 
Sausace Merat.—Tuke the piece of pork designed for | fairly cover the pork. There is no danger of using too 
sausages, and chop it up, and if it is too fat, add a little | much salt for clear pork--no more will be taken up by 
lean beef; season with sage or summer savory, salt, and | the meat than is needed, and may be used in packing a 
per; then fry a small piece to see if it is seasoned right. 

you prefer not to stuff them into skinsfyou may take 

f cotton cloth, eight or nine inces wide, and two | substitute for saltpetre, in salting down meat. 
p feet long, and sew the sides together, and one 
en’ Wet it, stuff your meet in as solid as you éan, 
| them up in a cool dry place. It will keep as 
: Setter than in skins; when used, peal the cloth 
‘down no farther than you slice off. 
Souse.—Take the chops, ears, feet, and head of a Hog;| moved. To be 
have them thoroughly cleaned, beil them till they are} pyxep APPLE 
tender, _ take — ops put _ — secon He apples; boil them tender, w 
vinegar water, a little salt and a few ¢rac : ane - that one 
cloves roll them in flour, and fry them brown; cover Ri Ae wy ees Dove pay rowens ee 
them over while frying, to prevent their snapping. 
Heap Cunest.--To serve up in slices,on the tea-table— | and sugar to your taste; beat all to r, and lay it ing 
Take @ hog’s head, ears, and feet, and boil them till you 


| per, and a little sage, or summer savory itin.a round 
| dish, or cheese-hoop, in a cool place, dad peta Hegeen 
| cool, it is ready for use. * aN 

| Curtne Mear.—The difference betwebm doing a thing 


‘ : 2 | right, and doing it wrong, is perhaps nowhere more ob- 
At ee on. they pet hike emis fF yon viously shown than in curing salted provisionss. There 
mene lane T meet ‘iehe of Union- | 27° few people who do not relish a slice of nice ham or 


corned beef; and. many a good housewife camspeak of 


, ; » |the various advantages, in the mysteries of cookery, 
Baten am om this happy oe-| which belong to well-cured, clear, pickled pork. It isa 
Consistency. Devoted ashe 


abthingdip be mone « (Fees easy matter to have all these things of good quality; 


, uid marry a FARMER'S DAUGHIPER, | mapaged in so careless a manner, that they are actually 
and << a one in her queenly dignity—pardon the ex+} gnwholesome, or in such condition that they can only be 
p n, it should have read, in her ee ee eaten by persons of the strongest appetites. 

?¥—and high mental cultivation, we trust will do notdis+ 

credit to the honorable corps editorial with which sie has | ¢ amse-Bor everyone hangred poonde of simu; ake 


tis too often the case that we find them put up or 


five pints of good molasses, (or five pounds of brown su- 





five ounces of saltpetre, and eight ds of rock 
The above notice and congratulation from the Cleve- it ot -wetnn aad boil the Wa 


lt—add three gallons of water, and boil the ingredients 


land Herald, we think is a most appropriate heading for lover a gentle fire, skimming off the froth or seum as it 
our ladies’ department at this time, and we are sure it | #88: Continue the boiling till the salt, &c., isdissolyed. 
will be-reed with pleasare by-our fair friends,’ net ¢ few Have the hams, nicely cut and trimmed, packed rik 


with the shank end down, as the pickle will thus @trik@jn 
When the pickle, prepared as above, is sti it- 
ly cool, pour it over the hams. They may lie in pickle 






cold than in warm weather. Beef or mutton haiig, 
tended for smoking and drying, may be cured acco 


hung at such a distance from the fire as not to be ; 
They should be hung up with the shank-end downward, 
as-this will prevent the escape of their juices by dripping. 


for keeping, should be smoked four weeks or more. 


Different articles are used for smoking. Perhaps saw- 


y had, 


of any thing. Chips of muple and hickory, or the 


not help us by your ivfluence with your husbands, fa- | twigs and branches of those kinds of wood, do well. 


Another mode which we have seen practised is to 
the barrels-or casks in which the hams are to be kept, and 
Jet them remain in pickle till wanted; only taking them 
out a sufficiently long time, before using, to allow them 
to drain properly. The barrels ‘are smoked by being 
placed over small fires of chips, cobs, &c., for several 
hours. The essence of smoke which is thus imbibed by 
the barrel is imparted to the pickle, and thence to the 
meat. 

Brer.—The best pieces for corring are the ribs and 
briskets. Pack the pieces in casks, giving a very slight 
sprinkling of salt between each piece. ‘Then cover the 
meat with a pickle made by boiling together, in four gal- 
lons of water, eight pounds of salt, three pounds of brown 
sugar, three ounces saltpetre, one ounce saleratus, for one 
hundred. pounds meat. Keep a heavy flat stone on the 
meat, that it may be well immersed in the pickle. Beef 
packed in this manner will keep a year, and will ratheF 
improve than grow worse. 

Another mode, recommended by a gentleman of long 
experience in the packing of beef and pork, is the follow- 
ing: For one hundred pounds beef take four pounds 
brown sugar, four ounces saltpetre, and four quarts of fine 
Liverpool salt; mix all intimately together, and in pack- 
ing, sprinkle it evenly over the meat. Add no pickle; 
the dissolving of the salt, &c., with the juices of the meat, 
will be sufficient. Keep the meat closely pressed togeth- 
er by a good weight. We are assured that this is the 
best mode of packing beef that is intended for keeping 
over the summer, and that the quality of the meat is un- 
exceptionably fine. 


Crear Porx.—For this we prefer salt and water. Af- 
ter having divided the hog, take off the shoulders and 
hams, and all the leanMmeat; cut the sides crosswise into 


Thess light, delicious buckwhesl-cakes.=Sdected. strips, four or five inches wide, and, after covering the 


bottom of the cask with salt, pack the strips in layers set 
edgewise as closely as possible round the cask, with plenty 
of salt between each layer. .When the cask is full, and 


new parcel... 
It has recently been discovered that saleratus is a good 





* Breo’sNesr Puppinc.—Put into three pints of boiling 
milk, six crackers pounded fine, and one cup of raisins; 
when cool, add four eg; ell beaten, a little sugar, and 
fotr good sized apples ith the core carefully re- 
ith warm sauce. 


are and quagter four large 
ith the rind gee in so? 






them quite fine ip a mortar; crumb fm a smull roll, four 
ounces of butter melted, four eggs, the juice of a lem 











dish with paste to turn out. Buke it an hour and a half, 


pee 
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From the Prairie Farmer. 
onveniences of Home. 


brtors:—This is emphatically the age of im- 
vegricultural affairs; and I am glad to see 
an so much lessened by the spirit of in- 
There is one department, 

oweveryon the premises, which hes not hitherto receiv- 
ed fWat attention which the merits of the case demand, 


sd 


sad in the land. 


very small quaptity of this-strong rennet would answer 
the purpose, viz: one tea+cup full for four pails of milk; 
the milk to be heated blood-warm, and the rennet be ap- 
plied briskly and in a circular manner around the cheese- 
tub; the coloring, formed of annatto, rubbed upon a piece 
of broken ware in a bowl of warin milk, and completely 
mixed with the rennet in the tabs withip 20 minutes the 
curd will be fit to break, which nytiatDe done With 


and that is the female department of labor upon the hands in a complete a 


Our beautiful western country is being settled m 
by young farmers, many of them starting immedia’ 
alter marriage to settle themselves in this garden o 


: dan - enfeave it a quartéro 
- earth. ‘hey come with high expectations of weal Beir to.scttle-inseGrm card) efter which it ny be Bro. 
happiness; and perhaps a word of caution, to sich) if | egvery small into the vat, piled up in-« conioaldorm | 


heeded, may save them years of bitter regret. 


three quarters of@mhour 
away through @ range into anc 
well with the hands, and évey 
‘moved from sidé to side to 
whey as much as possible. » 


e whey<¢ 


yonder happy pair. The young bride has bid farewell to} ieee the: cheree-cloth tightly: clesed-imet tao-siing, “SR 


friends and home, to become a voluntary exile. She 


will now be time to place it in the press, (d heavy one,) 


follow her husband to the ends of the earth if neal Bae 88: liour’s tins tele 9 Set, "sarnt, eae ariny 


She expeets to meet hardships and privations in a news 
country. The little hut is not as convenient as the com- 


well Finsed out the cheese-cloth in cold water, the cheese 
hmay be replaced. At 4 o’clock in the afternoon it must 





forjable dwelling of her childhoed; bat she is willing 4p | 0° sne® Out Sgain, and & Gry choese-chedi exthanged fer 


get g with it, and to assist him all in her power to get 


ing) The husband, in his zeal to get rich, often ex- 


the’wet one; replace it in the press, and the next morn- 
ing having taken off the cheese-cloth, salt the vat at the 


péndawh undue proportion of his money in lands, for the bottom and rub a little mto the cheese at the top and 


sake of having it said that he has » iarge farm, not stop- 
i think how much he ought to reserve to fit up his 
domicil, in order that his wife can do her work 

e and comfort; but he says, “Jane, you must try 

t along as well as you can. .I know our house is 


sides, (if well closed,) replacing it without any cloth; tarn 
again and salt the same at 4 o’clock P. M., also the Rext 
day, and if a thick cheese, the day after. _ Itis convenient 
to have two presses; and the brine which runs from what 
I call the dry press, will be useful to keep fresh for ren- 


cold and leaky; but I can’t stop tofix it. We must make not in che aatyme., | THI phoage- cheek Weare renee 


it fea" the present; when I get rich we will have a bet- 
tefoné. I know it is hard for you to bring water from 


three days in the dry press, sulted twice aday. There 
would not be any occasion of binding fillets around them 


that spring away yonder a quarter or half a mile; but I if this wee attended: t0, besitos making the yind vary bard. 


can’t afford to dig a well yet. I must enclose aud break 
up my large farm, or I shan’t get rich as fast as neighbor 


sucha one. Jane you must try and pick up wood, for I 
can’t spend time to cut it this hurrying time of harvest- 


When taken out of the press the cheese should be turn- 
ed every day upon the shelf and ‘washed in whey, in a 
fortnight or three weeks time. 

‘lhe English plan is to soak the cheese about 10 min- 


2 ; utes, and then scrape the rind upon a table, wiping it 
ing. Ihave so much work on hand that I can’t attend . ay 1f coe 
to such trifles.. But | want you to remember, my dear, very dry, and replacing it on the sheif with a dock leaf 


ur dinner ready in season.’’ So Jane, good du- 


or two spread upon the top; and if changed every other 


ul wif@ that she is, put up with all the inconveniences GuPER Ul ienon-be coated with a henn aes Seemann 


ve, emdeavoring to keep up her end of the yoke; and 


there would be no occasion of rubbing butter on the oat- 


awl hil © Adett ten ful d side; for if well made, cheese will not crack open—will 
alban ; ng dua yen aan : ater cantine bear transportation to England well, and keep for 2 years. 


shortend of the yoke too long. Habit is second nature; 


Butter also would be much better transported iar small 


therefore beware lest-you forget the improvement which barrels, with first a layer of butter, then of salt alternate- 


you promised her when you got able; for by and by you 
will_probably find youtselves surrounded with a company 
of little responsibilities; and unless you improve the fa- 
cilities for her work, you will find that her delicate frame 
will drag— the rose will leave her cheek—those active 


ly. The brine would keep it good, if, when placed and 
pressed down in the barrel, it had been properly made 
and the butter-milk well washed ‘out. 

Dairy work requires a great deal of care, cleanliness, 
and time, without which it does not answer, and the 


: : , . | trouble and fatigue are completely lost—and the dairy, 
limbs will become weak and nervous—and if not laid in : + ot : 
a premature grave, she will :probatily. be an’ invalid’ for which would by vigilant attention prove such a constant 


life. Thus you see there will be ashade of gloom cast 
over the picture of happiness which you had painted. We 
would not attribute this to the want of affection, for-we 
see the fond husband spare no pains, no money, to re- 
store his wife to health, after. the constitution is broken 
down. But the old adage says that.an ouyce of preven- 
tion is better than a pound of cure. So it is, for sad ex- 

rience has taught me that it is easier toretrieve two ru- 
ined fortunes than one ruined constitution. It is true 
you may accumulate property by being thus self-deny- 


source of pleasure to the farmer’s wife, becomes a source 
of remorse, disappointment, and continual mortification. 
Dairies in England are always paved with stone or brick, 
and in warm weather kept constantly wet, so that they are 
equal (when underground, as our own Wiltshire dairy- 
house was built,) to the spring houses in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania; the milk likewtse being kept in large leaden 
coolers, preserved the cream, and rendered it very thick 
and good. 

With a thousand apologies for occupying so much 


ing—you may extend yonr fields as far asthe-eye can space in your highly interesting journal, I remain, sir, 


reach; and own all the land that joins you—yes, and in 


time you may have erected a splendid mansion—but 


with great respect, 
Your much obliged friend, 


where is she, who has borne the heat and the burthen of ine 


the day with you, and should have been sharer with you 
in all this comfort? _ Alas! in many instances she lies be- 
neath the tusf, while the husband is left to buffet the 


Ogden, N. Y., July, 1847.—Genesee Farmer. 





Book of the Seasons. 


storms of life alone, and her tender children committed “CuemisTrY OF THE Four Seasons—Spring, Summer, 


to the hands of strangers. 


I have not enumerated half the ways which woman 
oftentimes has to travel—but enough. I am no stickler 
for ladyfied farmers’ wives nor danghters—by no means; 

ad it is a farmer’s wife 
who has a comfortable dwelling, out-houses, a good wood- 


but if there is a female to be envi 


house, well, cistern, sheep and cows, &c. 
Mativpa. 





Cheese Makiug. 


Mr. Eprror:—Having just read an article on Cheese 


Autumn and Winter;—An éssay principally concern- 
ing Natural Phenomena, admitting of interpretation by 
Chernical Science, and illustrating passages of Scrip- 


ture.”’ ; : 

The above is the title of a charming book, republished 
the past year (from the English,) by Lea & Blanchard, 
Philadelphia. We can scarcel¥ conceive of a better work 
to put into the hands of young persons to inspire them 
with a love of nature and of natural sciences. In short, 


Making iu your'valuable journal, I take the liberty to it is a book that should be found in every farmers’ libra- 
make a few remarks ae that subject, haying been an | TY» and be read by every farmer’s son or daughter. We 


experienced practical 


nglish dairy-woman for 20 years. | give a brief extract from the chapter on “Autumn,” asa 
Since my residence in this country, I have often observed 


the difference of management in making cheése-end but- spectunen, and fect oute-that it wit Ge read w lg 


ter—likwise in preparing rennet, and have, without egot- | °* the present time, especially by our youthful friends: | , 


ism, always considered the English mode ge . The Phenomena of Dew, Frost, Mist, &¢ 


safest, and best. 
servations? 


Shall I imtrude by mak ew ob- 


washed most thoroughly 


. 


The night has been serene, the moon and @ta’ 
‘shed their brilliant light, no clouds have obscu 


The rennet I used was prepared by myself. Having | heavens, no rain has fallen, and yet when we step 


or ten p 


ach of the calf in uime | at daybreak, we find the grass and the flo the field 
to fill it with salt and 
at the bottom, cov- | gems in the golden rays of 

ing the jar at the ) 


; , at| but from whence has it silently journeyed and arrived 
during the ee n the. ek eply? 
He can; and the reply wi is of 
very strong. As we kept a large the poafer sed qyothen of ada favor is as dew 


or four rennets in one jar. A! upon the grass;” another proof o 


of water, sparkling like 
rising sun: tae eS 
We recognize this beautiful n as Dew;— 


with myriads of dr 


ie ever-watch{ul care 





of Him with whom “the darkness and the light are bo 
alike,’’ whose hand is‘equally extended for the protection 
of the animated creation.during its noontide activity and 
its midnight repose. — 

Throughout the fervent glow of a Summer um- 
nal day, the solid opaque earth absorbs abides 
Upon its mere surface, and is not-conducted Leneath; but 
at sunset, if the sky be cloudless and calm, the earth im- 
mediately radiates part of the heat upward, and soon be- 
comes many degrees colder than the air directly incum- 
)bent upon its surface; accordingly the watery vapor that 


re »| is present in the yet warm air, is chilled or condensed in- 


to drops of water, and these ‘distil as the dew’’ upon the 
earth, for the refreshment of its-productiofs. 

This phenomenon cannot fail of appearing remarkable, 
even to the most careless obgerver, and it becomes yet 
more so, when accurately inve ed by the chemist.— 
cag og immediately sunrise at this sea- 
son; pro ate 

wel walk i Shady des . 
ipping with water; the | 
moisture; but all these obj 
the night air, and if : rail, as some persons 
imagine it to be, all id ‘be eq@ally- covered with its 

d ; why is this difference ? 

use the surfaces‘of the-yarious objects differ in 
their radiating powertle) grasseplat, and the leaves of 
the hollyhock are excellent rad ; they throw off heat 
with great energy, and sc ng cold, they induce a 
more copious deposition r¥from the air than the 
gravel-walk and the lau ‘which, being bad radi- 
ators, retain heat, and re “go warm that the watery 
vapor in the air wafts over their surfaces without being 
— or condensed, and therefore they are free from 
ew. Re ; 

Rough or wooly leaves, lie the painted or sanded sur- 
face of the tin-plate, radiate: heat most rapidly, whilst 
smooth or varnished leaves, like the polished or bright 
surface of the tin-plate, do not radi i 
and as a consequence of this, tite 
more plentiful deposition of dew t@ 

From the limits of the garden, I¢t 
observations and facts into the bougt 
and discover the miracutous-work i 

Barren rocks. and soils, by reasc 
and compact structure, have n 
ing nor of radiating heat with g 
speedily acquire.a low temperaturgt 
of Summer and Autumn, and asia 
searcely, certainly not abundantly, ¢ 
it is not required for their supporty a 
vegetable life, or but little of the lowe 
tain. ts 


» similarly exposed to 


heir peculiar hard 

ae power of absorb- 
ergy; they do not 
the clear nights 

ol waereats dew is 
sited upon them; 
ther ttisire no 
grade to main- 


Like every treasure from the bountiful Hand of God, 
the ious ‘dew of Heaven’’ is not lavished and scat- 
tered-upon objects that are unfitted for its reception, and 
therefore can derive no benefit from its genial influence, 
but only abundantly upon such as are*properly prepared, 
and aecordingly these obtain wholesome nurture, and 
bring forth good fruit, whilst the former remain as bar- 


Ten stones. 
Naturally fertile soils, and such ' 
dered Fagan ne are generally o: 
ture; this physical peculiarity en 
heat abundantly during the day, ar 
erfully at night, or,-in other words, t ne.so many 
degress colder than the ambient air, watery vapor 
condenses upon them and their productions as dew in 
abundance. Shh ea oS 
It 's indeed a subject. well calculated to arrest our at- 

tention, and excite our admiration- and gratitude, when 
we thus find every soil, plant, shrub, and tree, has, by its 
own physical peculiarity of structure, induced the depo- 
sition of dew in proportion to its wants; and when we re- 
flect that not a single dew-drop is created in vain, but 
each is measured by the Hand of Infinite Wisdom, and 
appol to fulfil some usefal end. 

tracts’ of land, when” eee ith vegetation, 
radiate heat with such vast nests‘ their low tempe- 
rature not only causes the plentifal deposition of dew, 
but spbsequently changes it into frost; -but this extreme 
of cold, if continued, would be equally fatal to vegetable 
life ag am extreme of heat; and as upon a former occasion, 
we discovered the Hand of Providence extending clouds 
for ingibe are from the heat of noon, so upon 

we discover the same Hand, extending them for 
heat from the earth dur- 


rtificially ren- 
% porous struc- 





ne al ; anu a serene ok ira 
e ites for »deposition of dew, for 
tomo piace pt ig prevalence of winds, 
and none during that of clouds, unless e exceed- 
ingly high in the air, because the former disturb, and the 
Ex ab oes radiation of heat from the ear 7 
Daring a fine Summer or Autumnal th ow- 
ing earious-and instructive experiments cant be made re- 
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garding this beautiful phenomenon of dew... 
Weigh some dry wool into two 
each, for example; then bend a sheet of paste- 
in half, to forma kind of pent-house; place this 
with its od uppermost on a closely mown grasp lat, 
and lay one of portions of the wool on the middle of 
the on beneath the pent-house; and the other portion 
on the adjacent grass fully exposed to the sky. 
Examine this arrangement at sunrise, and the sheltered 
wool will be found to have increased only about four 
rains in weight, while the exposed portion will probably 
sea increased about thirty-two grains; the slight pent- 
house, although open at ends, and admitting the 


free uecess of air, yet preventing, in a ee on 


the direct radiation of heat from the wool,and iug- 
ly opposing any great deposition of dew; in fact, thro’- 
out the night it has been warmerbeneath the pent-house 
than in the open air. 

The foregoing experiment admits of variation to prove 
that even more partial shelter from direct radiation causes 
the deposition of dew in smaller quantity than that which 
appears upon objects fully exposed, and it will entirely 
remove the notion that dew is a kind of fine rain, falling 
from the atmosphere. ; 

Place a few bricks upon a _grass-plat, to form @ small 
wall, about three-feet in height; at the foot of this, spread 
twenty grains of dry wool, and some feet distant place a 


similar weight of the same substance; let this arrange- | 


ment remain during the night, and upon examining it at 
sunrise next morning, (always providing no rain has 
fallen,) the partially sheltered wool-will be found to have 
increased only a few grains in weight, whilst the exposed 
portion eight or ten times as many grains in weight. 

Gravel walks, and stone pavements, radiate heat and 
acquire dew, less readily than grass-plats, hence, wool 
placed on the former has its temperature less depressed 
than on the latter, and therefore obtains less dew; and 
this effect is by uo means referable to the capillary attrac- 
tion of the fibres of the wool, for it ensties equally well 
if the wool be placed in a clean saucer} nor‘is it referable 
to hygrometric attraction of water from the air, because 
wool, placed upon a board, elevated at some feet from the 
earth, during a cloudy night, will acquire only a very 
minute increase of weight; the effect is entirely depend- 
ent upon radiating power. 

Before the cause of dew was discovered, scientific in- 
quirers were at a loss to account for the principle upon 
which a thin mat, employed by gardeners, protected ten- 
der plants from cold; it appeared scarcely possible, that 
such a slight covering could have any in prevent- 
ing them from attaining the temperature of the external 
air, and yet common experience proved its utility. 

When the discovery was made that bodies on the sur- 

face of the earth become much colder than the atmosphere, 
by radiating heat during a still and serene night; the true 
reason of the ange ogg of covering 
plants with ing, was fully evident; it prevented ra- 
diation from taking place. 
_ In order to acquire precise information upon this sub- 
ject, the wage ti simple arrangement was made: the ex- 
perimenter “fi erpendicularly in the earth of a grass- 
plat, four small sticks, and over their upper extremities, 
which were six inches above the grass, and formed the 
corners of a square, whose sidés were two fect long, a 
very thin cambric handkerchief was tightly drawn. 

“Therefore nothing existed te prevent the free passage 
of air from the exposed grass, to that which was sheltered, 
except the four small sticks, and there was no substance 
to radiate downwards to the latter grass, except the cam- 
bric handkerchief.” 

“The sheltered grass, however, was found nearly of 
the same temperature as the air, while the unsheltered 
was 5 degrees or more colder; one night the fully exposed 
grass was 11 degrees colder than’the air, but the shelter- 
ed grass was only 3 degrees colder.” : 

we see the power of an awning, infinitely more 
slight in texture than that of matting, in averting or les- 
sening the coldness of the ground that would otherwise 
occur, and be injurious to plants. 

It is for this reason that a tent, or marquee, althou 
merely constfucted of thin canvass, and on means 
tight, becomes a comparatively warm. shelter during a 
cold night; no dew will be found upon the plat of grass 
shielded by the tent, but abundance upon that exposed to 
the open airaround. 

A piece of matting, that has covered a plant during an 


autumnab night, will be found copiously bedewed, whilst 
the plant remains dry; the matting having presented its 

y surface, and with heat, which otherwise 
the plant would have done; nay, even the matting occa- 
pra. « ) this offic 


e with such energy, that its 






sag yet ice may be procured 






ion of heat from surfaces, 


y straw, or stubble, is spread in an open 
this surface are: placed sallow ae filed with 


es.” 


of twenty) 


water; radiation immediately commences from the straw 
| and the water; both lose heat so rapidly and so effectual- 

ly, that the water can no longer remain liquid, and there- 
fore becomes covered with a thin crust of ice. 

It has been already stated, that water hastens the pu- 
tréfaction of dead vegetable substances; the same remark 
is applicable to those of animal origin; in warm climates, 
more especially, the deposition of water, in the form of 
dew upon thése, induces putrefaction with great rapidity ; 
and as this generally happens only during clear bright 
nights, it was anciently supposed that moonlight favored 
animal corruption. 

The moon, when at full, reflects upon the earth only 
| about one three-hundred-thousandth part of the light of 

the sun; and the lunar rays, even when concentrated by 
a powerful lens, and the focus directed upon the buld of 
a delicate thermometer, do not affect itin the slightest 
degree; hence the phrase, “the pale, cold moon,” is not 
omy poetically beautiful, but philosophically correct: and 
as the light alone will not induce putrefaction, and as 
there is no heat, the phenomenon appears to be solely 
| referable to the radiating power of animal! sabstances in- 
ducing a copious deposition of dew upon their surfaces, 
| for water is essentially requisite in all cases of putrefac- 
| tive changes. 
| If a thermometer be placed upon a grass-plat, it will 
| very frequently indicate a temperature of fifteen or twenty 

degrees colder than one suspended over the grass, at the 
| height of three or four feet, thus proving that radiation is 
| proceeding with extreme rapidity in the one case, from 
| the comparatively solid vegetable matter and the soil, but 
not from the ambient air. 

Accordingly, the portions of air in immediate contact 
with the grass, become much colder than those far above, 
and are compelled to deposit dew; and if the air overa 
given locality remain tranquil for some hours, this phe- 
nomenon will solely ensue from the lower and colder 
portions. 

Small valleys, and hollow-ways, permit the air to re- 
pose undisturbed, and although they are apparently situ- 
ations sheltered from cold, yet they are frequently more 
| subject to reduction of temperature than higher situa- 
| tions; and accordingly, much to our surprise, we find 

delicate plants chilled, or even frost-bitten, in hollows, 
whilst others suffer no injury upon the adjacent slopes. 

“In the close and sheltered streets of cities, the depo- 
sition of dew is very rarely observed, because there the 
objects are necessarily exposed to each other’s radiation, 
and an interchange of heat takes place, which maintains 
them at a temperature uniform with that of the air;a 
deposition of dew in this place can ouly take place when 
the natural temperature of the air falls below its point of 
saturation.” 

At sunrise during Summer or Autumn, we may fre- 
quently see a dense white mist, only a few feet in height, 
directly incumbent upon a grass or cornfield, whilst the 
air above is clear and bright with the rays of the sun ; 
and we may even walk along the foot-path across the 
field, with the lower part of our body enveloped in this 


mist, whilst the upper is perfectly free from its humidi- 
ty 








This phenomenon of mist is consequent upon the calm 
of the previous night having admitted rapid radiation to 
ensue from the earth, which then became so much celder 
than the great volume of the atmosphere above, that the 
portion in immediate contact with the earth was suddenly 
deprived of a large amount of its aqueous vapor, and then 
the mist, or “earth-cloud,” thus formed, prevented any 
farther radiation from ensuing towards the clear sky, and 
therefore remained until dawn. 

Let as now remark another beautiful phenomenon in 
connection with our present subject of inquiry:—al- 
though at sunrise the dense mist reposes upon the sar- 
face of such tracts of land, and although innumerable 
dew-drops bespangle the trees, plants, herbs, and flow- 
ers of others, yet as the sun mounts higher in the heavens 
to run its appointed course, both mist and dew vanish, 
-— Sa earth and its productions become dry ; how is 

is 

Because the water of the mist and dew gains sufficient 
heat, to change from the state of visible liquid to that of 
invisible vapor; this the air immediately receives, and 
treasures in its capacious volume, throughout the glow- 
ing day; and. then at. its close, if the sky be calm and 
cloudless, the earth and its productions again radiate the 
stores of heat which they had withdrawn from the noon- 
tide intensity ; they again become cooled, and the air 
commences its wonderful work of relinquishing its aque- 
ous store as mist and dew, in just proportion fur the re- 
lief of all. 

Thus, iff the sublime and all-powerful language of 
Seripture, “Dew after heat refresheth:—to everything 
ae a season:—and shall not the dew assuage the 
age in met rie ~ ewe terms of science thus 

earth, by its peculiar habitudes as regards the recep- 
tiddlend Tlontion of solar heat, resists an excessive or 


by | destructive accumulation of this powerful, imponderable 


of the animated creation. : 
are the pleasures and advantages of a proper 
pursuit of science, to examine, and if possible, interpret 
the varied phenomena around us, which preserve the or- 


eiiieilng ths onin a temperature conducive to the 














der and harmony of the Creation; they all unfold volumes 
of wonders, and prove, as in the case that we have been 
considering, “who seeketh Wisdom early, shall have no 
great travail, for he shall find her sitting at his doors.” 

It isonly of late years that man has been permitted to 
interpret and understand the cause of dew, but from the 
earhest ages he has experienced and acknowledged its 
wonderful and beneficial effects, and more particularly 
in those countries where rain seldom or ever falls; hence 
the Sacred Writings so abound in eloquent passages, ind 

plendid metaphors, concerning the blessings which em- 

anated from the presence of dew, and the miseries entail- 
ed by its absence, of which the following have been se- 
lected: 

“For the seed shall be prosperous; the vine shall give 
her fruit, and the grownd shall give her increase, and the 
heavens shall give their dew.” 

“God give thee of the dew of heaven, the fatness of the 
earth, and plenty of corn and wine.” 

¥ heaven over you is stayed from dew, and the 
earth is stayed from her fruit.” 

* IT will make your heaven as iron, and your earth as 
brass.” 

The metaphor of the last passage is thus humbly in- 
terpreted: that the intense power of the sun should di- 
rectly heat the air, and render it so arid, that neither dew 
nor rain should descend, and that the earth should con- 
sequently be so parched and hardened, as to be rendered 
incapable of being plowed into furrows for the reception 
of seed. 

Knowledge concerning the phenomena and laws of the 
Creation, is not revealed to man, and he must attain it by 
the proper use of his noblest faculties; and the subjects 
which he now classes into the form of a science, when 
mentioned in Scripture, are always couched in language 
accommodated to sensible appearances, and popular no- 
tions, as in the foregoing, and many other passages that 
have been, and yet remain to be adduced. 





Hlow to make Saur-kraut. 


Take as many drum-head cabbages, or any other kind 
having a firm heart, as you wish to preserve, tear off the 
outer leaves, quarter them, cut out the stalks, and chop 
the remainder into small pieces by hand or with a ma- 
chine. Then, to every 100 |bs. of cabbage, take 3 lbs. of 
salt, 4 lb. of caraway-seed, and 2 oz. juniper-berries, and 
mix them together in a dish or bowl. Then procure as 
many clean casks, strongly hooped with iron, as may be 
required, and fill them with layers of the chopped cab- 
bages, about 3 inches thick, sprinkling each layer, as it is 
pressed in, with the mixture of caraway seed, juniper- 
berries, and salt. When each cask is full, lay over it a 
course linen cloth and a wooden follower or lid, just fit- 
ting within the mouth of the cask, upon which must be 
placed-@stone or weight sufficiently heavy to prevent it 
from rising, and allow it to ferment for a month. The 
cabbage produces a great deal of water, which floats 
around the sides of the casks to the top of the follower 
orlid. This must be poured off, and its place supplied 
with a solution of lukewarm water, whole black pepper, 
and common salt, taking care that the cabbage is always 
covered with brine. In order to keep the kraut fresh and 
for a long time, the casks should be placed in a cool situ- 
ation as soon as a sour smell is perceived. 

ses, §c.—Saur-kraut is not only a wholesome veget- 
able, but also one of the best preventives of the sea-scurvy 
that we have. Consequently, no vessel bound ona long 
voyage, particularly through hot climates, where the com- 
mon potato will not keep, should sai! without a full sup- 
ply of this healthful food. It may be served up for the 
table, prepared in a similar manner as fresh cabbage; or 
it may be washed in soft water, and then stewed in a 
stove, or oven, for three hoars with just sufficient water 
to cover it with the addition of a little butter, taking cure 
to stimit now and then, or it will burn. At the end of 
two hours, put in some sausages, pork, bacon, or any 


kind of meat you like, bat corned pork is generally used. « 


If any be left it is equally good warmed over. Served up 
in this way, it forms a very nutritious dish, and is much 
relished by those who have long been accustomed to its 
use. As this is the true “Saur-Kraut”’ of the Ge:mans, 
it-may not, on the first trial, prove agreeable to the olfac- 
tories of our American readers; but it hardly need be 
said, that is a standing winter-dish at the tables of the rich 
in Germany, cooked either by the process of slowly stew- 
ing, with a little water alone, or with a small piece of ba- 
cou or corned pork, and sent to table in the same dish.— 
Am. Agriculturist. 





Income From Pourrry.—It is stated in the report of 
the committee on fowls, made at the last Worcester 
(Mass.) Cattle Show, that Eben Lincoln, of Grafton, 
from 27 fowls, in seven months, obtaiued 199 doz. eggs, 
which sold for $28; and 92 chickens sold for $23; total, 
$51—besides 29 doz. eggs in his family. The food 
of the fowls*was, “some some fish, all kinds of 
grain, some lime, or pownded shells, enough sand and wa- 
ter, a warm dwelling, and good roosts.”’ Reckoning the 
29 doz. eggs which were. used in the family at 14 cts. per 
dozen, (the'price which those sold brought,) the whole 


income fronp these 27 fowls in seven months, would be a 
fraction over $55.— Albany Culiivator. 
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whether 1 is best eaten off the ground or 1 China 
pia , 8, It 8 ns tome, merely a matter i taste a 

ri venience about which pigs and men y honestly 
differ; they ought then to be judged charit At any 
rate, pigs are not filthy enough to chew tobacco, nor to 
poison their breath by drinking whiskey And as to 


their personal appearance, you don’t catch a pig play 


the dandy, nor the females among them picking their way 
about this muddy village after a rain in kid slippers 
But I must confess that swine in their notions of medi 


cine are not strictly orthodox. To be sure, they 
like the hot water and steam practice, hever su 
to it quietly until it is all over with them. But neither 
do they approve of the bleeding and blistering operations 
of the regular practitioners. Surgery, too, they don’t 
go for, having in particular, a mortal antipathy to opera- 
tionsabout the throat. The truth is, hogs show a decided 
preference for hydropathy; for this they often go the 
‘‘whole hog;”’ and if what history says, of a certain old 
king Bladud, be true, to them belongs all the glory of dis- 
covering the “water cure’’ system. 

Notwithstanding their heterodox notions, hogs have 
some excellent traits of character. If one chances to 
wallow a little deeper in some mire hole than his fellows, 
and so carries off, and comes into possession of more of 
this earth than his brethren, he never assumes any extra 
importance on that account, neither are his brethren stu- 
pid enough to worship him for it. 
seems to be, is he still a hog? 
such. 

And when a hog has no merit of his own, he never 
puts on aristocratic airs, or claims any parti ular respect 
on account of his family connections, and yet some hogs 
have doubtless descended from very ancient families 
They understand full well the common sense maxim, 
“every tub must stand upon its own bottom.” 

Another remarkable fact which I cannot in 
my constituents omit to mention, is, that pigs are totally 
devoid of all prejudice against color. With them, white 
pigs, sandy pigs, spotted pigs, or black pigs, all stand up- 
on an equal footing. The good old Jeffersonian doctrine 
of equality, is not regarded by them as a mere ‘rhetorical 
flourish,’ nor do they question the truth of Cowper's 
lines: 


don’t 


mnitting 


Their only question 
if he is, they treat him as 


ustice to 


“Skin 


s may differ, t 
Dwells in white 


ut affection 
d black the same 





ar 


In fact, I have no doubt that if the good people of Ohio 
were but half as free from this injustice and cruel preju- 
dice, as those whom I have now the honor to represent, 
our Black Laws would soon be repealed. And after this, 
ifany of you see a man with this prejudice against color 
‘sticking out,’ I trust you will be ready to feel what a 
pity it is, that such a man should not have in this respect, 
half the decency of common swine. 

Ihave now only one or two petitions to present be- 
fore I come to read the award of premiums. ‘he first 
is that every man who keeps hogs, will keep them well 
and keep them up. By neglecting these things it hap- 
pens that pigs are often found in somebody's corn field or 
potato patch, and in consequence, all the boys and dogs 
that can be started, are mustered for the chase, the boys 
throwing stones and clubsand the dogs making “terribly 
free with ears.’”” This may all be capital fun for boys 
and dogs, but the poor sufferers regard it as capital pun- 
ishment. Now, it is respectfully submitted, whether 
good morals among pigs, as among men, would not be 
better secured, if instead of adopting cruel and brutish 
measures, every one was provided with a home of his own 
and plenty to eat. 

The second petition interests mankind as much as the 
swine themselves. It is to the effect, that when the time 
comes for hogs to lay down their lives, they may do it as 
quietly as possible, without dogging or running. By at- 
tending to this request you not only avoid giving unne- 
cessary pain, which is a duty we owe to all animals, but 
it will save the world from the annoyance oi a great many 
discordant sounds, and your pork will be more whole- 
some for food, and save better in your barrels. 

The committee award the first premium of $2 00 for 
the best boar, to Wm. H. Plum, of Oberlin, and the sec- 
ond premium of $1 00 to John Chamberlin, of Ridgeville. 

Norton S. Townsenp, Chairman. 


See to your Fences. 

Before the closing of the ground in the fall every far- 
mer should see that his fences are up, in order to protect 
his lands from the intrusion of cattle in the spring. The 
trampling of oxen, horses, cows and sheep at that season 
is a most serious detriment to grass lands, especially such 
as are Of a soft clayey description, and in a condition to 
be punched and trodden in a manner that cannot be other- 
wise than highly detrimental to the succeeding crop.— 
Late feeding in autumn, when the abundance of the fall 
rains renders the surface of most lands soft and easily im- 
pressed, is a pr.ctice every judicious cultivator will stren- 
uously avoid. 

Walls that have been thrown down, or otherways ren- 
dered incompetent to the protection of the premises, 
should be immediately repaired. Attention to this im- 
portant business, at the proper season, will enable one to 
obviate many unpleasant contingencies which spring from 


bad fences and uuruly cattle, and which, in this litigous | 


country, are too often the basis of neighborhood quarrels, 
end suite at law.— Meine Farmer. 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO, NOVEMBER 15, 1847 


Extraordinary! 


Apology 
Our readers 


will find at the head of our ladies column, 


on next page, a sufficient apology, we think, for any de- 
ficiencies that may be discovered in this number of our 


paper. We have been absent half of the time since our 


last, on business of great importance to us, if not to our 


readers; and since our return, so much of the time has 


been occupied with congratulatory visits from friends, 
and other matters incident to our new position, that we 


have not had any time, if we had the disposition for writ- 
ing. 


In taking leave of our companions in bachelorism, we 


can only express regrets that the influence of our exam- 
not 


ple was sooner made to accord with our better con- 


ViICLIONS; aric 


we hope that our confession and reform will 
induce others to follow our present example, and then, 
like us, they may know true happiness. 


VOL, TEL 


terested in rural pursuits Mr. Landreth is a horticul- 


turist of much experience, and his instructions may be 


implicitly relied on. The work is for sale by Riley & 


Co., of this « ity. 


Ewbank’s Hydraulics and Mechanics. 

Descriptive and Historical Account of Hydraulic 
and other Machines for raising Water, ancient and 
modern; with observations on various subjects con- 
nected with the Mechanic Arts, including the Pro- 
gressive Development of the Steam Engine. De- 
scriptions of every variety of Bellows, Piston, and Ro- 
tary Pumps, Fire Engines, Water Rams, Pressure En- 
gines, Air Machines, Polipiles, &c. Remarks on An- 
cient Wells, Air Beds, Cog Wheels, Blowpipes, Bel- 
| lows of various people, Magic Goblets, Steam Idols, 
and other Machinery of Ancient Temples. ‘To which 
are added Experiments on Blowing and Spouting 
Tubes, and other original Devices. Nature’s Modes 
and Machinery for raising Water. Historical Notices 
respecting Siphons, Fountains, Water Organs, Clep- 
| sydre, Pipes, Valves, Cocks, &c. In Five Books. Il- 
| lustrated by 300 Engravings. By Tuomas Ewsank. 
> The above work is now publishing in EIGHT PARTS 
or numbers, at 25 cents each. 
Greecey & McExratn, Publishers, 
| 
| 


\ 


Tribune Buildings, New York. 
We have received the first number of this very useful 
and interesting work. It is got upin good style,and we 
| think cannot fail to command a large sale. Every me- 
chanic who aims to possess a general knowledge of prac- 
| tical sciences, should own this work, and no good farm- 
| er’s library can be complete without it. 


Portage County Ag. Society. 

| The papers state that the Fair and Cattle Show of this 
| Society, which took place at Raveuna a few weeks since, 
| was better attended, and passed off with more spirit than 





“Caprrot House,’ Cotumavs.—As some of our read- | any previous exhibition of the kind for some years past; 
at a distance may contemplate visiting this city before and afforded good evidence that with a little more perse- 
long, we invite attention to the advertisement on our last | vering and well directed efforts on the part of a few 
page, giving notice that a new hotel has been recently | friends of improvement, the farmers of Portage would 
opened in this city. We can speak from happy experi- | soon become aroused from the mental apathy that has 


ence, when say that “mine host” of the “Capitol” | characterized a majority of them for some years past. 


we 


perforins all that he promises for the comfort of his 
guests. and more too. Mr. Leverett is an experienced 


and popular landlord, and knows how to do things just 
sorbet 
right. 


Joun 5. Skinner nor Deap!—As we expected, the report 
of the demise of our friend Skinner, alluded to in our last, 
turns out to be a mistake. It is now said to have been a 
son of J. 8S. Skinner, who resided in New Orleans. 


Tue Porato Ror is causing almost an entire destruc- 
| tion of the crop in many parts of the eastern States, since 
| the potatoes were dug and secured in what was supposed 

to be good order. In this State also we hear much com- 
plaint of the same nature; many potato heaps that were 
put up last month in fair condition have already become 
rotten and worthless. 


The evil is not general however— 
some kinds, and some soils being almost or quite exempt. 


We shall have more to say on this subject at another 
time. 


A Correction.—In revising the communication of 
friend Isaac Walker, in our paper of Oct. 15, we inad- 
vertently used the pronoun you, instead of thee, as is 


common with the religious society with which he is con- | 


nected. We make the explanation in order to exculpate 


friend Walker from all suspicion of having violated the 
rules. 





Rerort or THE Onto Fruit Convention.—We regret 
to announce that owing to an accident in the family of 


our friend Elliott, by which his child was severely burnt, 
he has not as yet been able to complete the prepara- 
tion of the notes and outlines of fruits for thiswork We 
trust the subscribers will not grow impatient, especially 
as it is not likely to afford any compensation to those en- 
gaged in its compilation. 


Lanpreru’s Rurat Recisrer anp ALMANAC For 1848. 

— This is a neat pamphlet of 100 pages, filled with useful 
and entertaining matter, relating to the farm, the garden, 
household affairs—with engravings of implements, 
fruits, &c. We are indebted to the author for a copy of 
‘this work, and cheerfully commend it to ail persous in- 


and 


Inquiry about Crickets. 

Mr. Bareuam: Since I have become a reader of thy 
| paper, I find that inquiry is the order of the day. Now I 
| wish to make one inquiry through the Cultivator. Can 
any one tell us how to destroy or drive away crickets? 
| They are ahead of me all out: they eat shoes, hats, coats, 
jand every thing else except shovel and tongs! If thee 
| can tell me how to get rid of them, the information may 

be of value to others besides. 
Thy friend, 

Washington county, O., 1847. 





L. 


Remarks.—Is not friend L. mistaken about their being 
crickets? We are inclined to think the mischief is done 
| by cockroaches—varmints somewhat resembling crickets, 
| but rather Who will tell 
us the best mode of expelling or destroying them.—Ep. 
Shepherd’s Dog Wanted. 
| Any person having a good Scotch or English shep- 
| herd’s dog to dispose of, will confer a favor by inform- 
| ing us, stating particulars. 

The following is from a late number of the Marrietta 
| Intelligencer: 


more numerous at times. 





| Shepherd's Dog.—One of the greatest curiosities in 
| town on the day of the late Agricultural Fair, was the 
shepherd’s dog, belonging to J. W. Dana, of Waterford. 
He had in charge a little flock of sheep, which he man- 
| aged with wonderful skill, guiding them without the least 


| difficulty wherever the shepherd, by a motion of the 
| band, desired. 


| 
| 
' 


| Farure or THe Axraca Prosect —In the June num- 
ber of this journal, it was stated that the services of J. D. 
Williamson had been secured by the committee appointed 
by the American Agricultural Association, for the pur- 
pose of introducing the alpaca into this country, and that 
| he was to proceed forthwith to Perg, free of charge, in 
|one of the United States ships, for the procurement of 
| the animals, &c. We are now authorized to announce, 
| from one of the committee, that, owing to the state of the 
| funds of the Association, it was not deemed expedient to 
| attempt the introduction of the animals without more ef- 
| ficient means, and that the funds already raised for the 
object will probably soon be returned to the subscribers. 
—Am. Agriculturist. 





Bieepine at THE Nose.—A physician of extensive 
practice tells us that a prompt and effectual remedy for 
violent bleeding at the nose, is to soak the feet in warm 
Ley this up ‘‘against the time of need.” 


water. 
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Thanksgiving Day. LADIES 
Proctamation or Governor Bene am : 
dance with a wise and christian usage, and in 
compliance with a resolution adopted at the late session 
of the General Assembly of Ohio, the Executive is ex- 
pected to set apart a day of Thanksgiving and Prayer, to 
be observed by the people of the state. Already a day 
has been designated for that purpose by the Executives 
of many of the states. Uniformity in the designation of 
the day is esteemed desirable by a christian people, that 
there may be exhibited the sublime spectacle of a great 
nation in behalf of whom Providence has wrought won- 
derful things, in a signal manner acknowledging Him as 
their Sovereign Ruler, and as the munificent donor of all 
they enjoy. 

1 Witu1am Bess, Governor of the State of Ohio, do 
therefore hereby designate and set apart | hursday, the 
25th day of November, inst., as a day of ‘Thanksgiving 
and Prayer to Almighty God, for his manifold mercies to 
us asa people, earnestly desiring that it be strictly 
observed, to the end that those mercies may be continued 
and the custom hallowed throughout the state while our 
beloved Union has a name and a place upon the earth. 

During the past year we have been peculiarly favored. 
While famine has caused intense suffering in a sister 
country, calling forth a wail of mourning from its redun- 
dant population, appalling to all hearts, our own jand has 
enjoyed the blessings of plenty. The earth has given | 
forth its fruit without stint, in obedience to the mandates 
of that Providenee which causes the dew to distil, the 
rain to fall, and the sun to shine. Of our abundance we 
have been enabled to minister to the wants of our suffer- 
ing brethren, realizing, as their thank offerings reach us, 
how blessed it is to give. 

No desolating scourge has visited our borders. The 
blessing of health has been enjoyed in an eminent degree 


DEPARTMENT. 


From the Cleveland Herald. 
MARRIED, 

At Oberlin, on the 4th inst., by Professor H. Cowles, 
Mr. M. B. Barenam, of Colum! itor of the Ohio 
Cultivator, to Miss Louisa Jane Lovet, late of Unien- 
ville, Lake county. 


In necor 


e 


“We congratulate friend Barenam on this happy oc- 
casion, especially for his rare consistency. Devoted as he 
is to the FARMING INTEREST, nothing can be more appro- 
priate than that he should marry a FARMER'S DAUGHTER, 
and such a one in her queenly dignity—pardon the ex- 
pression, it should have read, in her REPUBLICAN SIMPLICI- 
ty—and high mental cultivation, we trust will do no dis- 
credit to the honorable corps editorial with which she has 
thus become connected.’’—Com. 


The above notice and congratulation from the Cleve- 
land Herald, we think is a most appropriate heading for 
our ladies’ department at this time, and we are sure it 

| will be read with pleasure by our fair friends, not a few 
of whom have expressed such an interest in our welfare, 


as entitles them to our lasting gratitude. 


We are in hopes too, that our female readers will have 


another cause for gratulation on account of this an- 


nouncement; for it is our expectation that aftor a little 
time our dear companion will allow us the pleasure of 
introducing her as Epirress of the ladies’ department of 
| our paper—though in regard to this we have not her con- 
sent that any thing should be said at present! We will 
in nearly every section of the land. Labor has been re- | only add, 13° Look out for the fourth volume of the 
warded and prosperity has marked the passing year. | Ohio Cultivator; and be sure to give us an increase of 

For such blessings, how can we fail to be thankful? | 
Let not ingratitude characterize a christian people. Let 
us remember that where much has been given, much will 
be required. Let us humbly thank God for what of good 
we enjoy and pray that evil be long averted. The Pil- 
grims came to this continent with the Bible in their 
hands. The God of the Bible was their refuge and their 
hope. He prospered them and he has prospered us. Let 
us pray that the inculcations of his sacred word may take 
deep root and be watered by his spirit—that we may re- 
member justice and love mercy—that a generation wiser 
and better than we may succeed us, to whom may be 
long vouchsafed the blessings of civil and religious lib- 
erty. 

Weare called upon to lament the existence of a war, 
that although its desolating ravages have not been wit- | 
nessed in our midst—has already cost much treasure and | 
many valuable lives. Let us pray that it be speedily and | 
happily terminated; that peace may be restored and long 
perpetuated to us and ours, contributing by its benign in- 
fluence to the development of the useful arts and sci- 
ences, the maturing of a christian character and the 
glory of our land. | 

For blessings received, for evils averted, and to the end 
that we may still enjoy the favor of Almighty God, I in- | 
voke the people of our beloved state to observe the day | 
designated, as a day of Thanksglving and Prayer, sus- 
pending as far as possible, all secular business, and as- 
sembling themselves together for suitable exercises upon 
that day. 

Given under my hand and seal, at Columbus, on this the 
second day of November, in the year of our Lord, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-seven. 

WILLIAM BEBB, 

Governor of Ohio. 


subscriptions proportionate to the increase of our neces- 
| sities. Remember too, that we have not yet been able 


to build a house on the “little farm,’’ and we are very 
| . - . . 
desirous of doing so the coming year. 


| 


| 


Ladies! will you 
not help us by your influence with your husbands, fa- 
thers or brothers? 


Making Buckwheat-Cakes. 

Do, dear Jane, mix up the cakes ; 
Just one quart of meal it takes; 
Pour the water in the pot, 
Be careful that it’s not too hot: 
Sift the meal well through your hand, 
Thicken well—don't let it stand; 
Stir it quick—clash—clatter— 
Oh, what light, delicious batter; 
Now listen to the next command; 
On the dresser let it stand 
Just three-quarters of an hour, 
To feel the gentle rising power 
Of powders melted into yeast, 
To lighten well this precious feast. 
See, how it rises to the brim— 
Quick—take the ladle, dip it in, 
So let it rest until the fire 
The griddle heats as you desire. 

Be careful that the coals are glowing, 
No smoke around its white curls throwing. 
Apply the suet softly, lightly — 
The griddle’s face shines more brightly. 
Now pour the batter on—delicious! 

Don’t, dear Jane, think me officious) 
But lift the tender edges slight!y— 
Now turn it over, quic kly, sprightly. 
Tis done—now on white plate lay it. 
Smoking hot, with butter spread, 5 
*Tis quite enough to turn our head. 
Now I have eaten—thank the farmer 
That grows this lucious mealy charmer; 
Yes, thanks to all—the cook that makes 
These light, delicious buck wheat-cakes.—Selected. 


The Farmers, Ho! 

BY WALTER WILDWOOD. 
The Farmers, Ho! The Farmers, the men that I admire, 
To them I dedicate my song, to them I tune my lyre; 
And to that noble class of men my rustic lay I give, 
For if there were no Farmers, how could the people live? 


They still are surest of their bread, for when their crops 
are worst, 

They will not part with all their store, but help them- 
selves the first; 

But when a hungry brother comes, they won’t refuse to 


Seasonable Receipts. 


From the Economical Housekeeper. 
Sausace Meat.—Tuke the piece of pork designed for 


alien | sausages, and chop it up, and if it is too fat, add a little 
Oh! if there were no Farmers, how could the people lean beef; season with sage or summer savory, salt, and 
live? 


pepper; then fry asmall piece to see if it is seasoned right. 
If you prefer not to stuff them into skins, you may take 


The men of wealth who feel no want and dress to fash- | pieces of cotton cloth, eight or nine inces wide, and two 


ion’s taste, 
Will look upon the Farmers as of a lower caste; jends then wet it, stuff your meet in as solid as you can, 
Will view each hardy sunburnt face with looks akin to | and hang them up in a cool dry place. It will keep as 
scorn, 


: | well, or better than in skins; when used, peal the cloth 
But if there were no Farmers, they’d better been unborn. | down no farther than you slice off. 
Then health be to the Farmers, who till our fertile soil, 


t |have them thoroughly cleaned, boil them till they are 
Who labor ‘neath the summer’s sun, and through the 


; | tender, then take them up; put them in a pickle made of 
winter’s toil; | vinegar and water, add a little salt and a few cracked 
Long may the fruitful earth to them her choicest trea-|cloves roll them in flour, and fry them brown; cover 


_ __ sures give, t _ | them over while frying, to prevent their snapping. 
For if there were no Farmers, how could the people live? | 


| Heap Cugese.—To serve up in slices,on the tea-table.— 
Smithfield, O. [Sat. Eve. Post. 


| Take a hog’s head, ears, and feet, and boil them till you 


| or three feet long, and sew the sides together, and one | 


Souse.—Take the chops, ears, feet, and head of a hog; | moved. 


. 
73 
can pick all the bones out, the: 
per, and a little sage, or summersavory put 
dish, or « heese-hoop, im a cool plat when 


cool, it is ready for use. 


Cunino Meat.—The difference between ong a thing 
right, and doing it wrong, is perhaps nowhere mor 
viously shown than in curing salted provisions. There 
are few people who do not relish a slice of nice ham or 
corned beef; and many a good housewife can speak of 
the various advantages, in the mysteri of cookery, 
which belong to well-cured, clear, pi kled pork. It a 
very easy matter to have all these things of good quality; 
yet it is too often the case that we find them put up or 
managed in so careless a manner, that they are actually 
unwholesome, or in such condition that they can only be 
eaten by persons of the strongest appetites. 


is 


Hams.—F or every one hundred pounds of meat, take 
five pints of good molasses, (or five pounds of brown su- 
gar,) five ounces of saltpetre, and eight pounds of rock 

salt—add three gallons of water, and boil the ingredients 
over a gentle fire, skimming off the froth or scum as it 
rises. Continue the boiling till the salt, &c., is dissolved. 
Have the hams, nicely cut and trimmed, packed in casks 
with the shank end down, as the pickle will thus strike in 
better. When the pickle, prepared as above, is sufticient- 
| ly cool, pour it over the hams. They may lie in pickle 
from two to six weeks, according to the size of the pieces 
or the state of the weather, more time being required in 
cold than in warm weather. Beef or mutton hams, in- 
tended for smoking and drying, may be cured according 
to this mode, and will be found excellent. Much of the 
goodness of hams depends on smoking. They should be 
hung at such a distance from the fire as not to be heated. 
They should be bung up with the shank-end downward, 
as this will prevent the escape of their juices by dripping. 
Small hams, wanted for immediate use, will answer with 
two weeks’ smoking; but larger ones, and th 
for keeping, should be smoked four weeks or more. 
Different articles are used for smoking. Perhaps saw- 
| dust from hard wood, where it can be conveniently had, 
|is, on the whole, to be preferred. Corn-cobs are first 
rate, and are said by some to make the “‘sweetest”’ smoke 
|of any thing. Chips of maple and hickory, or the small 
twigs and branches of those kinds of wood, do well. 
Another mode which we have seen practised is to smoke 
the barrels or casks in which the hams are to be kept, and 
let them remain in pickle till wanted; only taking them 
;out a sufficiently long time, before using, to allow them 
!to drain properly. ‘The barrels are smoked by 
placed over small fires of chips, cobs, &c., for several 
hours. The essence of smoke which is thus imbibed by 
|the barrel is imparted to the pickle, and thet 
meat. 


ose wanted 


being 


ice to the 


Beer.—The best pieces for corring are the ribs and 
| briskets. Pack the pieces in casks, giving a very slight 
|sprinkling of salt between each piece. ‘Then cover the 
| meat with a pickle made by boiling together, in four gal- 
| lons of water, eight pounds of salt, three pounds of brown 
| sugar, three ounces saltpetre, one ounce suleratus, for one 

hundred pounds meat. Keep a heavy flat stone on 
meat, that it may be well immersed in the pickle. 

| packed in this manner will keep a year, an 
jimprove than grow worse. 

| Another mode, recommended by a gentleman « 
experience in the packing of beef and pork, is the 
ling: For one hundred pounds beef take four pounds 
| brown sugar, four ounces saltpetre, and four quarts of fine 
| Liverpool salt; mix all intimately together, 
| ing, sprinkle it evenly over the meat. Add no pickle; 
the dissolving of the salt, &c., with the juices of the meat, 
| will be sufficient. Keep the meat ¢ 


the 
Beef 


! will rather 
of long 


iollow- 


ind 1 pack- 


osely pressed togeth- 
jer by a good weight. We are assured that this is the 
| a — 

best mode of packing beef that is intended for keeping 


over the summer, and that the quality of the meat is un- 
exceptionably fine. 
Crear Porx.—For this we prefer salt and water. Af- 
ter having divided the hog, take off the shoulders and 
hams, and all the lean meat; cut the sides crosswise into 
strips, four or five inches wide, and, after covering the 
| bottom of the cask with salt, pack the strips in layers set 
edgewise as closely as possible round the cask, with plenty 
| of salt between eavh layer. When the cask is full, and” 
| has settled for a day or two, put in cold water enough to 
| fairly cover the pork. There is no danger 
} much salt for clear pork-—no more will be 
| the meat than is needed 
| new parcel. 
It has recently been discovered that saleratus is a good 
| substitute for saltpetre, in salting down meat 





of using too 
taken up by 


, and may be used in packing a 


|‘ Brro’s Nest Puppinc.—Put into three pints of boiling 
| milk, six crackers pounded fine, and one cup of raisins; 
| when cool, add four eggs well beaten, a little sugar, and 
four good sized apples, pared, with the core carefully re- 
To be baked, and eaten with warm sauce. 
Bakep AppLe Puppine—Pare and quarter four large 
apples; boil them tender, with the rind of a lemon, in so 
little water that, when done, none may remain; beat 
them quite fine in a mortar; crumb in a small roll, four 
ounces of butter melted, four eggs, the juice of a lemon, 
| and sugar to your taste; beat ali together, and lay it ina 
'dish with paste to turn out. Bake it an hour a a half. 


and 
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From the Prairie Farmer. | very small quantity of this strong rennet would answer | of Him with whom “the darkness and the light are both 
\the purpose, viz: one tea-cup full for four pails of milk; | alike,” whose hand is equally extended for the protection 
(the milk to be heated blood-warm, and the rennet be ap- of the animated creation during its noontide activity and 
| plied briskly and in a circular manner around the cheese- | its midnight repose. 


Conveniences of Home. 
Massrs. Eprrors:—This is emphatically the age of im- 


provement in agricultural affairs; and I am glad to see tub; the coloring, formed of annatto, rubbed upon a piece Throughout the fervent glow of aSummer or Autum- 
the labors of man so much lessened by the spirit of in- of broken ware in a bow! of warm milk, and completely | nal day, the solid opaque earth absorbs heat; this abides 
vention abroad in the land. There is one department, | oi. 04 with the rennet in the tub; within 20 minutes the | Upon its mere surface, and is not conducted Leneath; but 


however, on the premises, which has not hitherto receiv- 
ed that attention which the merits of the case demand, 
and that is the female department of labor upon the 
farm. 

Our beautiful western country is being settled mostly 
by young farmers, many of them starting immediately 
alter marriage to settle themselves in this garden of the 
earth. ‘i hey come with high expectations of wealth and 
happiness; and perhaps a word of caution, to such, if 
heeded, may save them years of bitter regret. Look at 
yonder happy pair. The young bride has bid farewell to 
friends and home, to become a voluntary exile. She will 
follow her husband to the ends of the earth if necessary. 
She expects to meet hardships and privations in a new 
country. The little hut is not as convenient as the com- 
fortable dwelling of her childhood; but she is willing to 
get along with it, and to assist him all in her power to get 
a living. The husband, in his zeal to get rich, often ex- 
pends an undue proportion of his money in lands, for the 
sake of having it said that he has a large farin, not stop- 
ping to think how much he ought to reserve to fit up his 
humble domicil, in order that his wife can do her work 
with ease and comfort; but he says, “Jane, you must try 
and get along as well as you can. I know our house is 
cold and leaky; but I can’t stop to fix it. We must make 


curd will be fit to break, which must be done with both | at sunset, if the sky be cloudless and calm, the earth im- 
hands in a complete manner, and then left to settle. In| mediately radiates part of the heat upward, and soon be- 
three quarters of an hour the whey may be poured gently | comes many degrees colder than the air directly incum- 
away through a range into another tub, and then pressed | bent upon its surface; accordingly the watery vapor that 
well with the hands, and even cut witha knife, and re-| is present in the yet warm air, is chilled or condensed in- 
moved from side to side to extract every drop of the! to drops of water, and these ‘distil as the dew’’ upon the 
whey as much as possible. ‘Then leave ita quarter of an earth, for the refreshment of its productions. 

hour to settle into firm curd; after which it may be bro- = This phenomenon cannot fail of appearing remarkable, 
ken very small into the vat, piled up in a conical form even to the most careless observer, and it becomes yet 
|with the cheese-cloth tightly closed in at the sides. It| more so, when accurately investigated by the chemist.— 
will now be time to place it in the press, (a heavy one,) | Examine a garden immediately after sunrise at this sea- 
and in an hour’s time take it out, turn it, and having | 800; probably the grass-plat is saturated with dew; the 
well rinsed out the cheese-cloth in cold water, the cheese , gravel walk is nearly dry; the leaves of the hollyhock are 
may be replaced. At4 o'clock in the afternoon it must dripping with water; the leaves of the laurel are free from 
be taken out again, and a dry cheese-cloth exchanged for | moisture; but all these objects were similarly exposed to 
the wet one; replace it in the press, and the next morn- the night air, and if dew were a fine rain, as some persons 
ing having taken off the cheese-cloth, salt the vat at the imagine it to be, all should be equally covered with its 
| bottom and rub a little mto the cheese at the top and drops; why is this difference observed? : 
sides, (if well closed,) replacing it without any cloth; turn Because the surfaces of the various objects differ in 
‘again and salt the same at 4 o'clock P. M., also the next| their radiating power, the grass-plat, and the leaves of 
day, and if a thick cheese, the day after. Itis convenient | the hollyhock are excellent radiators; they throw off heat 
to have two presses; and the brine which runs from what, With great energy, and so becoming cold, they induce a 
I call the dry press, will be useful to keep fresh for ren- More copious deposition of water from the air than the 
net in the autumn. Thick cheese should always remain | gravel-walk and the laurel leaves, which, being bad radi- 
\ ! \three days in the dry press, salted twice a day. There ators, retain heat, and remain so warm that the watery 
it do for the present; when I get rich we will have a bet- | y ould not be any occasion of binding fillets around them | Vapor in the air wafts over their surfaces without being 
ter one. I know it is hard tor you te bring water from |if this was attended to, besides making the rind very hard. chilled or condensed, and therefore they are free from 
that spring away yonder a quarter or half a mile; but I) When taken out of the press the cheese should be turu- | dew. 
can’t afford to dig a well yet. I must enclose and break | .4 gyery duy upon the shelf and washed in whey, in a Rough or woolly leaves, like the painted or sanded sur- 
up my large farm, or I shan’t get rich as fast as neighbor fortnight an iiane weeks time. : face of the tin-plate, radiate heat most rapidly, whilst 
sucha one. Jane you must try and pick up wood, forl| 4, )° English plan is to soak the cheese about 10 min- smooth or varnished leaves, like the polished or bright 
can’t spend time to cut it this hurrying time of harvest- | utes, and then scrape the rind upon a table, wiping it) Surface of the tin-plate, do not radiate with such energy, 
ing. Ihave so much work on hand that I can’t attend | very drv, and replacing it on the sheif with a dock leaf and as a consequence of this, the former leaves insure a 
to such trifles. But 1 want you to remember, my dear, | 5+ two spread upon the top; and if changed every other more plentiful deposition of dew than the latter. 
and get our dinner ready in season.” So Jane, good du- | 44. it will soon be coated with a beautiful bloom, and, From the limits of the garden, let us carry forth these 
tiful wife that she is, put up with all the inconveniences | 1.25. would be no occasion of rubbing butter on the out- | Observations and facts into the boundless fields of Nature, 
above, endeavoring to keep up her end of the yoke; and | -4.. ¢5. i¢ well made, cheese will not erack open—will aud discover the miraculous workings of Providence. 
she may for a while succeed—but be careful, my good Seder tendtiegenta tet: 14 Whalen well, and keep for 2vears.| Barren rocks and soils, by reason of their peculiar hard 
frieud, and see to it that you don’t make her carry the | Bitter also would be much better transported in small and compact structure, have neither the power of absorb- 
shortend of the yoke too long. Habit is second nature; |} oo. y ‘th first a laver of butter, then of salt alternate- ing nor of radiating heat with great energy; they do not 
therefore beware lest you forget the improvement which |). pi, brine would keep it good, if, when placed and speedily acquire a low temperature during the clear nights 
you promised her when you got able; for by and by you |» 04 down in the barrel. it had been properly made of Summer and Autumn, and as a consequence, dew is 
will probably find yourselves surrounded with acompany | . 44 the butter-milk well ued out. y scarcely, certainly not abundantly, deposited upon them; 
of little responsibilities; and unless you improve the fa-} piv work requires a great deal of care, cleanliness, it is not required for their support, and they have no 
cilities for her work, you will find that her delicate frame | ead time. part which it does not answer, and the Vegetable life, or but little of the lowest grade to main- 
will drag— the rose will leave her cheek—those active | trouble and fatigue are completely lost—and the dairy, tain 


limbs will become weak and nervous—and if not laid in| Vic would by vigilant attention prove such a constant Like every treasure from the bountiful Hand of God, 


a premature grave, she will probably be an invalid for | .0 poe of pleasure to the farmer's wife, becomes a source the precious “dew of Heaven’’ is not lavished and scat- 
life. Thus you see there will be a shade of gloom cast | of remorse, disappointment, and continual mortification.| tered upon objects that are unfitted for its reception, and 
over the picture of happiness which you hac painted. We | jy, i ing in England are always paved with stone or brick, therefore can derive no benefit from its genial influence, 
would not attribute this to the want of affection, for we and in warm weather kept constantly wet, so that they are but only abundantly upon such as are properly prepared, 
see the fond husband spare no pains, no money, to re- equal (when underground, as our own Wiltshire dairy- 2nd accordingly these obtain wholesome nurture, and 
store his wife to health, after the constitution is broken |) juce was built.) to the spring houses in Ohio and Penn-| bring forth good fruit, whilst the former remain as bar- 
down. But the old adage says that an ounce of preven- | .1.0 nia. the milk likewise being kept in large leaden | Ten stones. 

better than a pound of cure. So it is, for sad ex- coolers, preserved the cream, and rendered it very thick Naturally fertile soils, and such as are artificially ren- 
perience has taught me that it is easier to retrieve two ru- and good. ; dered productive, are generally of a loose porous struc- 
ined fortunes than one ruined constitution. It is true Wide = theamnl apologies for occupying so much ture; this physical peculiarity enables them to absorb 
you may accumulate property by being thus self-deny- space in your highly interesting journal, I remain, sir, heat abundantly during the day, and to radiate it so pow- 








ing—you may extend your fields as far as the eye can| yi), greai respect, erfully at night, or, in other words, to become so many 
reach; and own all the land that joins you—yes, and in | ’ ‘ Your much obliced fnend degress colder than the ambient air, that its watery vapor 
time you may have erected a splendid mansion—but | ; a ’ gL. | condenses upon them and their productions as dew in 
where is she, who has borne the heat and the burthen of! QO ,a,.n N.Y July, 1847.—Genesee Farmer. abundance. 

the day with you, and should have been sharer with you | ad te re é > i + It is indeed a subject well calculated to arrest our at- 
in all this comfort? Alas! in many instances she lies be- | ( 


tention, and excite our admiration and gratitude, when 
we thus find every soil, plant, shrub, and tree, has, by its 
own physical peculiarity of structure, induced the depo- 
sition of dew in proportion to its wants; and when we re- 


. 4 ; : : Book of the Seasons 
neath the turf, while the husbana is left to buffet the “ eree 


“ew - - Bye ‘ atc ene » wane Wane Lae 

storms of life alone, and her tender children committed | “CHEMISTRY 01 THE Four Seasons Spring, Summer, 

to the hands of strangers. | Autumn aud W inter;—A n essay principally concern- 
I have not enumerated half the ways which woman|\ i” Natural Phenomena, admitting of interpretation by 


C is + ; a flect that not a single dew-drop is created in vain, but 
oftentimes has to travel—but enough. I am no stickler | : hemical Science, and illustrating passages of Scrip-| each is measured by the Hand of Infinite Wisdom, and 
ure 


for iadyfied farmers’ wives nor daughters—by no means; | ; appointed to fulfil some useful end. 
but if there is a female to be envied, it is a farmer’s wife | ‘The above is the title of a charming book, republished| Some tracts of land, when clothed with vegetation, 
who has a comfortable dwelling, out-houses, a good wood- | the past year (from the English,) by Lea & Blanchard, | Tadiate heat with such vast energy that their low tempe- 
house, well, cistern, sheep and cows, &c. Pl 7 lol Wis nai sly conceive of a better work | @t8te not only causes the plentiful deposition of dew, 
MartILpa. oe sae on es ee eee eee subsequently changes it into frost; but this extreme 
|to put into the hands of young persons to inspire them | of cold, if continued, would be equally fatal to vegetable 
with a love of nature and of natural sciences. In short, | life as an extreme of heat; and as upon a former occasion, 
we discovered the Hand of Providence extending clouds 
for protecting the earth from the heat of noon, so upon 
this, do we discover the same Hand, extending them for 
experienced practical English dairy-woman for 20 years. | give a brief extract from the chapter on “Autumn,” asa| preventing the undue escape of heat from the earth dur- 
Since my residence in this country, I have often observed specimen, and feel sure that it will be read with interest | mg the cold of night; “for his mercy is great above the 


the difference of management in making cheese and but- Gin renee tne. cetinnilé tr cat Seed Ni heavens, and his truth reacheth unto the clouds.’’ 
- Cs . | @ e ese es *1e y by y B 8; i on . . . 
ter—likwise in preparing rennet, and have, without egot- | “ I A, J These recondite accumulations of vapor, or clouds, in- 


ism, always considered the English mode the plainest,| » The Phenomena of Dew, Frost, Mist, &c. tervening between the earth and the confines of the air, 
safest, and best. Shall I intrude by making a few ob- The night has been serene, the moon and stars have} act as screens in arresting radiation from the earth to the 
servations? |shed their brilliant light, no clouds have obscured the} sky; and also being warmer than the earth, they now ra- 
The rennet I used was prepared by myself. Having | heavens, no rain has fallen, and yet when we step forth | diate part of their own heat to it, and thus restore a due 
washed most thoroughly the stomach of the calf in nine | at daybreak, we find the grass and the flowers of the field | temperature to its chilled productions. 
or ten pails of spring water, I used to fill it with salt and | loaded with myriads of drops of water, sparkling like| Moderate tranquility of the air, and a serene sky, are 
lay it in a jar with a thick layer of salt at the bottom, cov- | gems in the golden rays of the rising sun. | essential requisites for the perfect deposition of dew, for 
ering it also with a thick layer, and closing the jar atthe| We recognize this beautiful phenomenon as Dew;—| very little takes piace during the prevalence of winds, 
top with brown paper doubled, until next spring, at| but from whence has it silently journeyed and arrived| and none during that of clouds, unless they are exceed- 
which time I filled the jar with strong brine, and in a| during the hours of night?—can the chemist reply? | ingly high in the air, because the former disturb, and the 
Gay or two made use of the rennet, which was sweet and| He can; and the reply will furnish another example of | latter arrest, the radiation of heat from the earth. 
good, besides being very strong. As we kept a large | the power and goodness of God, for “His favor is as dew | During a fine Sammer or Autumnal night, the follow- 
dairy I had generally three or four rennetsin one jar. A! upon the grass,” another proof of the ever-watchful care| ing curious and instructive experiments can be made re- 


Cheese Making. 
Mr. Evrror:—Having just read an article on Cheese 
Making in your valuable journal, I take the liberty to : a 
make a few remarks upon that subject, having been an | TY; and be read by every farmer’s son or daughter. We 


it is a book that should be found in every farmers’ libra- 
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garding this beautiful phenomenon of dew. 

Weigh some dry wool into two portions of twenty 
grains each, for example; then bend a large sheet of paste- 
board in half, to form a kind of pent-house; place this 
with its ridge uppermost on a closely mown grass-plat, 
and lay one of portions of the wool on the middle of 
the grass beneath the pent-house; and the other portion 
on the adjacent grass fully exposed to the sky. 

Examine this arrangement at sunrise, and the sheltered 
wool will be found to have increased only about four 
grains in weight, while the exposed portion will probably 
have increased about thirty-two grains; the slight pent- 
house, although open at both ends, and admitting the 
free uccess of air, yet preventing, in a remarkable degree, 
the direct radiation of heat from the wool, and according- 
ly opposing any great deposition of dew; in fact, thro’- 
out the night it has been warmer beneath the pent-house 
than in the open air. 

The foregoing experiment admits of variation to prove 
that even more partial shelter from direct radiation causes 
the deposition of dew in smaller quantity than that which 
appears upon objects fully exposed, and it will entirely 
remove the notion that dew is a kind of fine rain, falling 
from the atmosphere. 

Place a few bricks upon a grass-plat, to form a small 
wall, about three feet in height; at the foot of this, spread 
twenty grains of dry wool, and some feet distant place a 
similar weight of the same substance; let this arrange- 
ment remain during the night, and upon examining it at 
sunrise next morning, (always providing no rain has 
fallen,) the partially sheltered wool will be found to have 
increased only a few grains in weight, whilst the exposed 
portion eight or ten times as many grains in weight. 

Gravel walks, and stone pavements, radiate heat and 
acquire dew, less readily than grass-plats, hence, wool 
placed on the former has its temperature less depressed 
than on the latter, and therefore obtains less dew; and 
this effect is by no means referable to the capillary attrac- 
tion of the fibres of the wool, for it ensues equally well 
if the wool be placed in a clean saucer; nor is it referable 
to hygrometric attraction of water from the air, because 
wool, placed upon a board, elevated at some feet from the 
earth, during a cloudy night, will acquire only a very 
minute increase of weight; the effect is entirely depend- 
ent upon radiating power 

Before the cause of dew was discovered, scientific in- 
quirers were at a loss to account for the principle upon 
which a thin mat, employed by gardeners, protected ten- 
cer plants from cold; it appeared scarcely possible, that 
such a slight covering could have any effect in prevent- 
ing them from attaining the temperature of the external 
air, and yet common experience proved its utility. 

When the discovery was made that bodies on the sur- 
face of the earth become much colder than the atmosphere, 
by radiating heat during a still and serene night, the true 
reason of the gardener’s homely practice of covering 
plants with matting, was fully evident; it prevented ra- 
diation from taking place. 

In order to acquire precise information upon this sub- 


ject, the following simple arrangement was made: the ex- | 


perimenter ‘‘fixed perpendicularly in the earth of a grass- 
plat, four small sticks, and over their upper extremities, 
which were six inches above the grass, and formed the 
corners of a square, whose sides were two feet long, a 
very thin cambric handkerchief was tightly drawn. 

“Therefore nothing existed to prevent the free passage 
of air from the exposed grass, to that which was sheltered, 
except the four small sticks, and there was no substance 
to radiate downwards to the latter grass, except the cam- 
bric handkerchief.” 


“The sheltered grass, however, was found nearly of | 


the same temperature as the air, while the unsheltered 
was 5 degrees or more colder; one night the fully exposed 
grass was 11 degrees colder than the air, but the shelter- 
ed grass was only 3 degrees colder.”’ 

Hence we see the power of an awning, infinitely more 
slight in texture than that of matting, in averting or les- 


sening the coldness of the ground that would otherwise | 
| this? 


occur, and be injurious to plants. 

It is for this reason that a tent, or marquee, although 
merely constructed of thin canvass, and by no means air- 
tight, becomes a comparatively warm shelter during a 
cold night; no dew will be found upon the plat of grass 
shielded by the tent, but abundance upon that exposed to 
the open air around. 

A piece of matting, that has covered a plant during an 
autumnal night, will be found copiously bedewed, whilst 
the plant remains dry; the matting having presented its 
radiating surface, and parted with heat, which otherwise 
the plant would have done; nay, even the matting occa- 
sionally performs this office with such energy, that its 
surface becomes covered with hoar-frost, from which it 
suffers no injury, as it has no vitality, whilst it shields 
the living plant, that otherwise would be compelled to 
radiate, and perish, by the degree of cold induced by its 
own power. 

In some countries, the temperature never falls to the 
freezing point of water, and yet ice may be procured by 
taking advantage of the radiation of heat from surfaces, 
in the following manner. 

A layer of dry straw, or stubble, is spread in an open 
situation during a calm and cloudless night, and upon 
this surface are placed shallow earthen pans, filled with 


water; radiation immediately commences from the straw 
and the water; both lose heat so rapidly and so effectual- 
ly, that the water can no longer remain liquid, and there- 
fore becomes covered with a thin crust of ice. 

It has been already stated, that water hastens the pu- 
trefaction of dead vegetable substances; the same remark 
is applicable to those of animal origin; in warm climates, 
more especially, the deposition of water, in the form of 
dew upon these, induces putrefaction with great rapidity; 
and as this generally happens only during clear bright 
nights, it was anciently supposed that moonlight favored 
animal corruption. 

The moon, when at full, reflects upon the earth only 
about one three-hundred-thousandth part of the light of 
the sun; and the lunar rays, even when concentrated by 
a powerful lens, and the focus directed upon the bald of 
a delicate thermometer, do not affect it in the slightest 


degree; hence the phrase, “the pale, cold moon,” is not | 


only poetically beautiful, but philosophically correct: and 
as the light alone will not induce putrefaction, and as 
there is no heat, the phenomenon appears to be solely 
referable to the radiating power of animal substances in- 
ducing a copious deposition of dew upon their surfaces, 
for water is essentially requisite in all cases of putrefac- 
tive changes. 

If a thermometer be placed upon a grass-plat, it will 
very frequently indicate a temperature of fifteen or twenty 
degrees colder than one suspended over the grass, at the 
height of three or four feet, thus proving that radiation is 
proceeding with extreme rapidity in the one case, from 
the comparatively solid vegetable matter and the soil, but 
not from the ambient air. 

Accordingly, the portions of air in immediate contact 
with the grass, become much colder than those far above, 
and are compelled to deposit dew; and if the air over a 
given-locality remain tranquil for some hours, this phe- 
nomenon will solely ensue from the lower and colder 
portions. 

Small valleys, and hollow-ways, permit the air to re- 
pose undisturbed; and although they are apparently situ- 


ations sheltered from cold, yet they are frequently more | 


subject to reduction of temperature than higher situa- 
tions; and accordingly, much to our surprise, we find 
delicate plants chilled, or even frost-bitten, in hollows, 
whilst others suffer no injury upon the adjacent slopes. 

‘In the close and sheltered streets of cities, the depo- 


sition of dew is very rarely observed, because there the | 


objects are necessarily exposed to each other’s radiation, 
and an interchange of heat takes place, which maintains 
them at a temperature uniform with that of the air; a 
deposition of dew in this place can ouly take place when 
the natural temperature of the air falls below its point of 
saturation.”’ 


At sunrise during Summer or Autumn, we may fre- 


| quently see a dense white mist, only a few feet in height, 


directly incumbent upon a grass or cornfield, whilst the 
air above is clear and bright with the rays of the sun ; 
and we may even walk along the foot-path across the 
field, with the lower part of our body enveloped in this 
mist, whilst the upper is perfectly free from its humidi- 
ty. 

This phenomenon of mist is consequent upon the calm 
of the previous night having admitted rapid radiation to 
ensue from the earth, which then became so much colder 
than the great volume of the atmosphere above, that the 
portion in immediate contact with the earth was suddenly 
deprived of a large amount of its aqueous vapor, and then 
the mist, or “earth-cloud,”’ thus formed, prevented any 
farther radiation from ensuing towards the clear sky, and 
therefore remained until dawn. 

Let us now remark another beautiful phenomenon in 
connection with our present subject of inquiry:—al- 
though at sunrise the dense mist reposes upon the sur- 


- - ] 
face of such tracts of land, and although innumerable | 


dew-drops bespangle the trees, plants, herbs, and flow- 
ers of others, yet as the sun mounts higher in the heavens 
to run its appointed course, both mist and dew vanish, 
and the earth and its productions become dry ; how is 


Because the water of the mist and dew gains sufficient 
heat, to change from the state of visible liquid to that of 
invisible vapor; this the air immediately receives, and 
treasures in its capacious volume, throughout the glow- 
ing day; and then at its close, if the sky be calm and 
cloudless, the earth and its productions again radiate the 
stores of heat which they had withdrawn from the noon- 
tide intensity ; they again become cooled, and the air 
commences its wonderful work of relinquishing its aque- 
ous store as mist and dew, in just proportion for the re- 
lief of all. 

Thus, in the sublime and all-powerful language of 
Scripture, “Dew after heat refresheth:—to everything 
there is a season:—and shall not the dew assuage the 
heat?’’ 

Or, in the imperfect and limited terms of science, thus 
the earth, by its peculiar habitades as regards the recep- 
tion and retention of solar heat, resists an excessive or 
destructive accumulation of this powerful, imponderable 
agent, and maintains a temperature conducive to the 
well-being of the animated creation. 

These are the pleasures and advantages of a proper 
pursuit of science, to examine, and if possible, interpret 
the varied phenomena around us, which preserve the or- 


der and harmony of the Creation; they all unfold volumes 
of wonders, aud prove, as in the case that we have been 
considering, “who seeketh Wisdom early, shall have no 
great travail, for he shall find her sitting at his doors.”’ 

It isonly of late years that man has been permitted to 
interpret and understand the cause of dew, but from the 
earliest ages he has experienced and acknowledged its 
wonderful and beneficial effects, and more particularly 
in those countries where rain seldom or ever falls; hence 
the Sacred Writings so abound in eloquent passages, ond 
splendid metaphors, concerning the blessings which em- 
anated from the presence of dew, and the miseries entail- 
ed by its absence, of which the following have been se- 
lected: 

‘‘For the seed shall be prosperous; the vine shall give 
her fruit, and the ground shall give her increase, and the 
heavens shall give their dew.”’ 

“God give thee of the dew of heaven, the fatness of the 
earth, and plenty of corn and wine.” 

“The heaven over you is stayed from dew, an 
earth is stayed from her fruit.” 

*T will make your heaven as iron, and your earth as 
| brass.” 
| The metaphor of the last passage is thus humbly in- 
| terpreted: that the intense power of the sun should di- 
| rectly heat the air, and render it so arid, that neither dew 

nor rain should descend, and that the earth should con- 
| sequently be so parched and hardened, as to be rendered 
| incapable of being plowed into furrows for the reception 
of seed. 

Knowledge concerning the phenomena and laws of the 
| Creation, is not revealed to man, and he must attain it by 
| the proper use of his noblest faculties; and the subjects 
| which he now classes into the form of a science, when 
mentioned in Scripture, are always couched in language 
accommodated to sensible appearances, and popular no- 
| tions, as in the foregoing, and many other passages that 
| have been, and yet remain to be adduced. 


1 the 


| How to make Saurekrant. 


| ‘Take as many drum-head cabbages, or any other kind 
having a firm heart, as you wish to preserve, tear off the 
| outer leaves, quarter them, cut out the stalks, and chop 
| the remainder into small pieces by hand or with a ma- 
chine. Then, to every 100 Ibs. of cabbage, take 3 Ibs. of 
salt, 4 lb. of caraway-seed, and 2 oz. juniper-berries, and 
mix them together in a dish or bowl. Then procure as 
many clean casks, strongly hooped with iron, as may be 
| required, and fill them with layers of the chopped cab- 
bages, about 3 inches thick, sprinkling each layer, as it is 
pressed in, with the mixtare of caraway seed, juniper- 
| berries, and salt. When each cask is full, lay over ita 
| coarse linen cloth and a wooden follower or lid, just fit- 
ting within the mouth of the cask, upon which must be 
placed a stone or weight sufficiently heavy to prevent it 
from rising, and allow it to ferment for a month. The 
cabbage produces a great deal of water, which floats 
around the sides of the casks to the top of the follower 
jor lid. This must be poured off, and its place supplied 
| with a solution of lukewarm water, whole black pepper, 
jand common salt, taking care that the cabbage is always 
covered with brine. In order to keep the kraut fresh and 
for a long time, the casks should be placed in a cool situ- 
| ation as soon as a sour smell is perceived. 

Uses, &c.—Saur-kraut is not only a wholesome veget- 
able, but also one of the best preventives of the sea-scurvy 
that we have. Consequently, no vessel bound on along 

| Voyage, particularly through hot climates, where the com- 
| mon potato will not keep, should sail without a full sup- 
|ply of this healthful food. It may be served up for the 
| table, prepared in a similar manner as fresh cabbage; or 
it may be washed in soft water, and then stewed in a 
stove, or oven, for three hours with just sufficient water 
| to cover it with the addition of a little butter, taking care 
| to stir it now and then, or it will burn. At the end of 
| two hours, put in some sausages, pork, bacon, or any 
kind of meat you like, but corned pork is generally used. 
| If any be left it is equally good warmed over. Served up 
| in this way, it forms a very nutritious dish, and is much 
relished by those who have long been accustomed to its 
use. As this is the true “Saur-Kraut” of the Gezmans, 
| it may not, on the first trial, prove agreeable to the olfac- 
| tories of our American readers; but it hardly need be 
said, that is a standing winter-dish at the tables of the rich 
|in Germany, cooked either by the process of slowly stew- 
ing, with a little water alone, or with a small piece of ba- 
| con or corned pork, and sent to table in the same dish.— 
Am. Agriculturist. 
' 


Income From Poutrry.—lIt is stated in the report of 
the committee on fowls, made at the last Worcester 
(Mass.) Cattle Show, that Eben Lincoln, of Grafton, 
from 27 fowls, in seven months, obtained 199 doz. eggs, 
which sold for $28; and 92 chickens sold for $23; total, 
$51—besides 29 doz. eggs used in his family. The food 
of the fowls was, “some meat, some fish, all kinds of 
grain, some lime, or pounded shells, enough sand and wa- 

| ter, a warm dwelling, and good roosts."’ Reckoning the 
| 29 doz. eggs which were used in the family at 14 cts. per 
| dozen, (the price which those sold brought,) the whole 
| income from these 27 fowls in seven months, would be a 
fraction over $55.— Albany Culiivator 
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HisroricaL COLLECTIONS OF On10.—This very inter- 


esting book, which was noticed in our last, we are grati- 


fied to perceive, is meeting with a welcome reception and | 
rapid sale throughout the State, and is highly commended 
by all parties. The following compliment from Judges 
Lane and Wood, Senator Corwin, and Col. Medary, we 
feel is justly merited by the work and its author—hence 
we cheerfully give it insertion: 

“Tite Horticultural collections of Ohio,” is a work of 
great merit, and of surpassing interest. 

“Besides the General and Local History, and Topogra- 
phy, it contains engravings of the most noted places in 
each county, Biographical sketches of distinguished citi- 
zens, Frontier Narratives, and notices of the early ad- 
ventures, comprising a body of information not to be 
found elsewhere, at so low a price, and in such a com- 
pendiows form. 

“It is eminently deserving the patronage of our citi- 
zeus, and ought to be found in every family in the State. 

E. LANE, 

R. WOOD, 
MEDARY, 
*. CORWIN.” 


TP 


THis wHO caN?—Jolin A. Turley, Esq., raised on 
his farm, in this (Scioto) county, the present season, one 
hundred and sixty bushels of corn on one acre of land. 
This is doing up farming after the old Egyptian fashion. | 
— Portsmouth C lipper. 











A Va.uas_e Recert in a Few worps.—Every dairy 
should have a vessel of limewater sitting in it, say half a 
gallon of lime to ten or twelve of water, simply to rinse 
every thing in. The vessel can be filled up as often as 
you please. It will be sure to remove all acidity or bad 
odor. Let dairy women remember this.—Ex. 


Mosaic Glass Flooring—New Invention.—Mr. P. Hew- 
ings, of Hartford, the Times of that city says, has made 
a highly important discovery. It isa composition cheap- 
ly obtained, with which he makes glass plates for floor- 
ing; a substitute for marble, teing stronger and more 
beautiful, and full fifty per cent cheaper. He has made 
a discovery in the process of coloring, by which the plates 
are made to partake of every variety of color, which 
forms a part of the glass, and can never be eradicated or 
lessened in freshness. 


American Hemr.—] ‘he | St. Louis Reveille says that the 
receipts of the dew-rotted hemp at that place since the 
beginning of the present year, more than double those of 
the whole preceding year The receipts this year amount 
to 72,394 bales, while those for the corresponding period 
last year were but 27,948 bales, and for the whole year 
34,853 bales. The receipts for 1844 amounted to 59,292, 
and those for 1845 were 30,997 bales. 





The Potatoe rot has destroyed nearly ‘the whole potato 
crop in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 


The desire to live without labor and in luxury is one of 
our greatest sins; it fills our courts, jails, and poor 
houses; it demoralizes our youth, and brings the aged 
with sorrow to the grave. 

English mewe: Markets, &c. 

The news by the Caledonia, to Oct. 19th, is of the same 
gloomy nature as several previous arrivals. The panic 
in commercial and monetary affairs is now the all-absorb- | 
ing topic. Very many heavy failures had taken place 
during the preceeding two weeks, and the Royal Bank of 
Liverpool had been compelled fo suspend payment. 

Owing to the extreme scarcity of money, business of 
all kinds is extremely dull, and prices of produce quite 
low. Flour and wheat had declined a little since last 
quotations. Indian corn and meal the same. Most kinds 
of American provisions were dull of sale, but prices had 
not materially declined. Good cheese was in demand; 
Jard the same. Pork in most of its forms was firm, with | 
small sales. 

Great distress and some disturbances prevailed again 
in Ireland; and much suffering during the coming win- 
ter seems inevitable. 

P.S.— The Steamship Washington, brings dates to the , 
23d ult. The news shows no aleviation of the commer- 
cial distress, and ro change of importance nad taken place | 
in the state of the markets. Several banking establish- 
ments had stopped payments, and failures among mer- 
chants were of ¢ daily occurrence. 


The | Markets. 

Cincinnati, Nor. 12.— There has been a slight decline | 
in prices of flour and grain, since our last, owing to un- 
favorable news from Europe. Flour sells at 4,55 @ 4,70 
to 4,75 per bbl.; wheat 85 ets. per bu.; corn 25 @ 31 cts.; | 


south of National road. JOHN BURR. 











oats 25 @ 31 cts.; rye 50 ects. Clover seed $4 @ 4, 110 per| 5,000 GR AF “TED APPLE TREES 
bu.; Timothy seed $2 @ 2,50; Flax 87 @9) cts. Pork, For Sale at Very Reduced Prices. 


g. . eo q ] \f 7 " > me : . . . 
mess, $10 per bbl ; clar $1 1. Lard, No. 1, 73 @ 8 cts. per HAV £ just received on consignment, 5,000 Apple Trees, of large 
Ib. Butter continues at 10 @ 11 ets. for packers, and 123 size, suitable for orchard planting, and embracing about fifty se- 
@ 16 cts. at retail. Cheese for shipment 64 @ 64 cts. per | lect kinds, of summer, fall and winter fruit, well vdapted to this 

— . ; es: vs Western country, ‘These tsees will be sold by the hundred or thone 
lb. Eggs 124 @ 16 cts. per dozen. Cranberries 4,5) @ : 


p 28 sand, at uncommonly low prices—say $12 5¥ per 100, or $10 when 
$5 per bbl. Apples 1,90 @ 179 per bbl. Potatoes 35 @ | a large number are taken! 


37 cts. per bu. Those wishing to plant orchards of choice fruit, shou!d send 
Beef Cattle.—Supply of late has been large—priees 3,60 "ders soon. ‘The trees will be kept safely till spring w de t+ a 
~ BA’ 
@ 370 per Ibs., according to quality. Columbus, Oct. 15, 1847. 
‘Hogs.—The market is unsettled and a good deal de- = i 
pressed. The only aus »s heard of to-day were 130 head, FINE PEACII TREES. 


good, at $4 40 do d lo at $3 50; 45 head average weight \ BOUT forty varieties of the very finest kinds of peaches, most 
240 lbs at $375. Good hogs were offered to-day at $3 75, 21 of hom having been eye and found well adapted to this 
q . , . . ™ “lit an bracing several choice new varicties—the trees re- 
, » : , rers refused to pay 8 price. yi imate. ane em z 
while m Any buyers refused O pay this price. A lar markably thrifty, good size, and warranted true to their names, for 
number of houses were cutting to-day, but mostly on : ‘ 


: : “gical sale by M. B. BATEHAM. 
drovers’ account, who are unable to realize their views. Columbus, O., Oct. 1, 1847. 


The tendency is downward.’’—Gazette. 


Massitton, Nov. 10.—Flour $5 @ 5,124. Wheat $1, 100,000 FRUIT TREES FOR SALE AT RE- 


| Oats 20 @ 22 cts. Butter, leg, 9 @94 cts. Salt 2,59 DUCED PRICES. 
per bbl. 5,000 Peach Trecs—5 to 10 feet high, 8 to $10 per 100. 


Cievecann, Nov. 10.—Flour $5 @ 5,25. Wheat 1,03 
@1,05. Corn 42 @ 44. Oats 23. Salt $2 @ 2,25 per 


my! 


20,000 Apple Trees of the most improved varieties 8to $12 per 
100, with a large stock of Pears, Plums, Cherries. Apricots, nd 


barrel. ines, and Quinces. including many trees of extra size, and a fine lot 
New York, Nov. 12.—Flour is declining; sells at 6,124 of Dwarf Pears. ™ 
D 6,25 f renesee and Western. Whee 35 0. _ sto ’ 
(a 6,20 ¥" Ge = ae omtera M heat 7 35 i Lg A large supply of Grape Vines, foreign and native, among which 
C orn (VU @ io for mixed prime. ess por is held at are many bearing plants of the Isabella, Catawba, Alexander, 


$15; prime 10,59—sales fair. Mess beef 9,59; prime $7.) Sweet Water, etc. 
Ohio butter 11 @ 12 cts.; Cheese 7 @ 74. ALSO 
. . F : nS A splendid assortment of the most desirable ornamental trees and 
At Columbus there is nothing doing as yet in the hog shrubs, enbracing large-sized trees of Balsam Fir. Norway Spruce, 
trade—and but little in any other produce. The wet) Silver Fir, Eu. Larch, Silver Maple, Eu. Sycamore, Eu Mountain 
: ‘ . Ash, Eng. Horse Chestnut, Pawionia, ete., etc., eic., ete. 
weather has rendered corn unsaleable at present, and ALSO, OF ROSES, 
made the roads very bad. The most extensive and valuable se/ection west of Philadelphia, 
7 em racing the choicest varieties of the Noisette, Bengal, T'ea, Bour- 
bon, Hylrid Perpetua’s, and other ever-blooming roses, with & vari 


COL \| BUS PRODUCE M ARKET. | eties of the moss, and a few thousand plants of the much admired 


? ; ’ “ Double Michigan and other climbing roses. 
Corre ted for the Ohio Cultivator, Nov. 15. Our trees and plants are all grown by ourselves, warranted gen- 


uine, and will be sold as low as at any other estalishiment in the 








GRAIN, Honey strained 1224 @ 14 | country. 
Wheat, Pbu., 9 @ POULTRY a Orders from a distance, enclosing the money or a satisfactory re- 
Indian corn, 7 @ WW Tar - ys,each, 37 @ 50 | ference, will be promptly executed. 
Cats, 7 @ | Gee, “ EG McINTOSH & CO., 
PROVISIONS, Due “ae 10 @ 24! Cleveland, Sept. 30, 1847. 
Flour, retai', bbl, 5.00 @ Chickens, * 9@ WwW rea ae le lle _——— - 
eae a SUNDRIES. CITY NURSERY. 
* Buckwheat. Z ) 1 ’ . _ 
. oF Apples, bu. ae - . mere . : 
Indian meal,bu 31 @ 3 Ae 1 ‘eal ©) 5.000 trees of the choicest fruit for sa'e at the city nursery, con- 
Homminy, quart, 3 @ Peaches dried 4“ sisting of apples, pears, quinces, cherries, plums, apricots, 
Beef, bd qr. a Potatoes : peaches, nectarines, almonds, grape vines, gooseeerries, currants, 
100lbs., 350 @ Gale. raspberries, strawberries, &c., &c. 
“ foreqr., 300 @ White beans bu 1,00 @ Hardy ornamental trees, shrubs and plants, green house plants, 
> ‘ y s , @® . 
Pork, mess, bbl. C Hay, ton, 400 @ 500 &e. P 
Hogs, ® 100 ths, 3.00 @ 3,50 Wood, hard e.rd 2.00 @ 2.50 All orders punctually attended to. 
Hams, country lb, 6 D 3 Salt bbl. : 223 G 2 50 " LATHAM & LAZELL. 
city cured, 4% G@ ff Se caees rt te Columbus, Sept. 8, 1847, 
Lard. th., ret,, 8 @ SEEDS. 5 i ettitieatin 
in kegs or bis a Clover, bu., 310 @ 
Butter, best rolls, 11 sap | Zieethy, 200 @ PRINCE’S LINNEAN BOTANIC GARDEN 
“ common, 9 @ W 'ax, oa © 


a" fo” es os ASHES | AND NURSERIES, FLUSHING, N. Y. 


Cheese, 6) @ 7 Pot, 100 Ths , 3.50 @ 4,00 \ M. R PRINCE & CO, successors of Wm. Prince, and sole 
Eggs, dozen, 12¢ @ Pearl, 4,00 @ 4,50 proprietors of his great collection of Fruit Trees, &c., will 
Manle sugar, Ib. 7 @ W ool, common, 18 @ W | transmit their New Descriptive Catalogues (26th edition) with 
@ 
a? 





z 


* molasses, gal, half bi'd, 20 23 | prices, to post paid applicants—to purchasers gratis, and to others 
Honey combh,tbh, 109 @ 12) © full bi'd. | at $I per sett. They comprise, in addition to size, color, quality, 
&e., the glands and blossoms of every peach. The specimen 

ae og ine 2 ge Petipa Se wen a= grounds contain 2,000 varieties of fruits, and the trees sold are in- 
pu TC H BU L BS AND OTHER FLOWER valuable to new nurseries for their superior accuracy. A Wholesale 
ROOTS, Catalogue for nurseries. with reduced prices. Of Pear trees, 4,000 


_ : , be supplied in a hearing state, on pear and Portugal quince, and 
1AVE reveived by late ar : annua! = " A ° F ” . 
HAVE received by late arriva's my annua! importations of Bulb 95,000 of the usual size 








bons and other flower roots, consisting of double and single Hy- 


gh eae - , N. B.—The public are cautioned against a deceptive use of our 
| acynthe, in great variety and of all colors, early and late double and name and title by a man named Winter 
| single Tulips. Parrot Tulips in variety. Polyanthus Narcissus, . ; 


Sepie 5, 1847. 
Crown Imperials, Colchicums, Narcissus, Amaryllis, double and eptember 15, 1847 . 
single Anemones Crocuses, [xias, Martagons and Gladiolus, in great PE eS " = . 
variety. Scarlet Martagon Billies, fris Susiana Major, early Per. Ancientand Real Linnwan Botanic Garden and 
sian Iris, &e , &c., all of which have been imported direct from one | Nursery, 
of the most celebrated Florists iu Harlem, manage HUXLEY Late of WILLIAM PRINCE, deceased, 
Seed Store, East Fith St., between Main ) FLUSHING, L. I., NEAR NEW-YORK. 
and Sycamore, Cincinnati,O.—3t. | PYHE now proprietors of this celebrated Nursery, known as 
an sine NGS ESE = ieee ; ; Prince's, and exclusively designated by the a! ove title for near- 
FRUIT TREES. | ly fifty years, ‘offer for sale every description, including the newest 
ERSONS desirous of obtaining good fruit can now be supplied and choicest varieties ,of 
with trees of the choicest kinds, they having heen selected with | Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
great care from the best Eastern. together wiih the most approved | « " the . f whict 
Western varieties. The trees are all fine and vigorous, and grafted or | SHRUBS, Vines, PLants, Ross, &c., the genuineness of which may 
budded on the best seediing stocks by myself, will be warranted cor- be depended upon; and they will unremittingly endeavor to merit 
rect. They consist of app'e, pear, peach, cherry, plum, apricot and the Conripence and Patronace of the Public, by Inteerrty and 
quince, also gooselerries, currants, raspberries, filberts, grape vines Lineratity in dealing, and Mover aston in charge » 


and strawberries, ornamental trees, shrubs and plants, with a large | Descriptive Catalogues gratis C2 ore ation post paid. 

variety of choice roses, a'so a large stock of rhubarb or pie plant, ” INTER & LO., Proprietors. 
and the large Dutch and giant asparagus roots, two and three years’ | ie Ist, 1847. 

growth 


| ~ e 
OLD coLU MBUS NURSERY. 
Columbus. Nov. 1, 1847.—. 


| 
: . , ’ _ | FPYHERE can be found at this Old Establishment, the largest col- 
Orders left at the store of John Miller, (or directed to me) will lection of trees, of the choicest kind of fruit that can be found 
receive altention. | in any other nursery in the West. Ihave also on hand a large lot 


Nursery on South half mile east of High street, and a few rods 


— ln i aaa | of evergreens, ornamental trees, shrubs. grape vines, &c. &c. Also 
CAPITOL HOU SE, COLUMBUS, O. | 200 ‘uropean mountain ash trees six feet high, one of the hond- 


whe subscriber has taken charge of, and opened the above named | Somest of the hardy ornamental trees. 








Honse, which is situated one square south of the State House,.| Entrance to the nurse ry north end of Third a 
on High street, and in the centre of the business part of the city aan torn 1647. LAFAYETTE LAZELL. 
This is the site of the old and well known residence of Dr. L.| ————— Toeaiatid SENT wry 
Goodale. and has lately bhen added to and thoroughly re-| TO FARMERS & cou NTRY MERCHANTS. 
paired by him. ‘The subscriber has taken especial pains to fit up | r mM 1 Seed 
this house in good style, with new furniture. The beds and bed- | will pay the — market = for et > 4 engAh. noe “ 
ding are all new, and the house well supplied with good hair mat- E BA, wey ee ee cand = camabitadaely 
SSP S8. 
aie pains will be spared to render those who patronize this house, | Of PORE FINE MUSTARD, equal to any in the United States, and at re- 


in every respect comfortable. | duced prices, ROBERT SAVILL. 
The Stabling of the house is, and will be kept in the best order, sceveserepred Oct. 1, 1847. 

and the subseriber will have as good attendants as can he procured. —— —— a 
There is also a first-;ate Livery Stable on the premises, conveni- | ADVERTISEMENTS suited to the character of this paper will 

7 roe ho may wih accommodations cho Liane. | be inserted at the rate of 6 cents per line for the first, and 3 cents for 
i . -_- G 4 77 


| each subsequent insertion. 





